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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Hart Russell’s Strange Mistake. 


BY BERTHA HOWLAND. 





CHAPTER I. 


HEN Hart Russell’s father 
died, his mother bought a 
pretty estate a mile out of 
I——, and removed thither, 
because Hart had commenc- 
ed business in I1——, and 
being her eldest boy, he 
must be the head of her 
household. The younger 
ones, Harry and Joab, were 
already established in good 
positions, in distant cities. 
Mary, the eldest of the fam- 
ily, remained at home be- 
cause she was a 1. But 
«Mrs. Russell did Bot long 
survive her husband. Then 
Mary took her place, and there was still always a 
bright tate and kind beart for Hart and the boys to 
come home te. But Harry got married, Joab dis- 
tantly admitted: titat ‘he was “engaged; and, at the 
time our story opens, Mary was so inconsiderate of 
Hart’s convenience one ‘fihe morning as to be mar- 
ried herself. 

‘ A very pretty state of affairs for me!” growled 
Hart. 

‘ Get married yourself, then,” replied Mary. 

‘“ Thank you. I mean to, when I get ready; but, 
I’m not in a harry.” 

Hart detested housekeepers. He would not have 
one in his house. Sooner would he shut it up and 
board at the hotel in town. And he did so for just 
five weeks. Then better prospects dawned ; I—— of- 
fered an excellent opportunity for Harry’s business, 
and he brought his yong wife home to Hart’s house, 
and they all settled down to live together. 

“ This is real comfort,” said Hart, as he lounged in 
the biggest chair after supper. 

“Tlike to live here, Harry,” Pet said joyfully, 
drawing down her sleeves as she entered from clear- 
ing away the tea things; ‘“‘’cause you keep frogs! 
But I’m horrid tired, to-night.” 

“Get up, Hart, and let Pet have the easy-chair.” 

* No, I’m going on the sofa.” And Pet tacked her 
trim little figure into a round ball in one corner of 
that spacious institutiun, and luoked more like a kit- 
ten than usual. 

‘** 1 like to have you here,” said Hart, patronizingly. 

“ Well, I’m sure I’m glad you do,” came in spright- 
ly tones from the sofa-corner. “It would be atw/ul 
to stay here if you didn’t!” 

Harry laughed slyly, and Hart idly smiled at the 
moonbeams on the lawn. 

“Tam dying to see Joab’s lady,’’ Pat resumed. 

“‘ You'll have to wait with the rest of us,” replied 
Harry. “Little Joab is very close-monthed; has 
never mentioned her but once, and then forgot to 
State her name.” 

They called him little Joab, not because he was 
little, but because he was not ; or possibly because he 
was the youngest. A taller, sturdier fellow than lit- 
tle Joab was not to be found in the country round- 
about. Moreover, he was good and true in propor- 
tion to his size, 

“Brothers are apt to drop apart when there is no 
longer &@ mother to draw them home and together,” 
said Hart, ‘‘ particularly when there is a sweetheart 
to farther divide their interests.” : 

‘“‘I suppose so,” Harry answered; “but when a 
man has a dozen sweethearts, they somehow neatral- 
ize effects, and the fraternal affection still thrives. 
Isn’t it so, Hart?” 

“Can’t say. Never had any myself.” 





Harry walked up and down the room with his, 
bands in his pockets, and laughed silently. Hart sat 
gazing out at the moonlight and shadow on the lawn. 

** To-morrow, girls,’”? said Mrs. Lawrence to her \ 
daughters, ‘‘ you had better walk out to Lace Lawn ; 
and call upon Mrs. Harry Russell. They have been 
there more than a week now.” 

** And Hart has not been here once in the whole 
time,”’ Celia replied. ‘‘1 don’t want to go.” 

‘* Dear me, he is probably waiting for you to call 
on his brother’s wife!” Madge exclaimed, impatient- 
ly. ‘ 1’m sure if any man had said to me what Hart 
Russell said to you, 7should consider myself engaged 
to him, and act accordingly.” 

**O dear! no you wouldn’t, Madge. Not if it was 
Hart Russell who said it. I wish I had never told 
you anything about it.” And Cecil hung her head 
in confusion, 

‘* What did he say, my dear?” asked the mother. 

“ Nothing—much. I didn’t exactly know whether 
he meant— what he meant,I mean. Bat it wasn’t 
anything, realy.” 

**Tell me what ke said, and I can judge for my- 
eelf.” 

“Ono. 1 told Madge, and I have repented it ever 


Lsinoe. I'll never-repeat it agaitt.” / 


* At any rate,” volunteered Madge, “it was just 
the same as saying that he intends to marry Celia.” 

‘Then I have no doubt that is his intention,” re- 
plied Mrs. Lawrence, “ thougk Celia can hardly con- 
sider herself engaged, upon the strength of any such 
words. Hart Russell is of honorable family, anda 
young man of more than common promise. I am 
very glad if he favors you so much, Celia dear.” 

“ And, ma, don’t you think we had better give a 
little party—something informa! and select—to in- 
troduce Mrs. Harry among folks here. She is an en- 
tire stranger, you know.” 

“That might be a good plan, Madge.” 

““ If we are to do it at all, it must be at once; or 
Mrs. Jacobs will be ready, with her splendid straw- 
berry feast, to eclipse everything we could do, and 
introduce Mrs. Harry besides.” 

“You might invite a few friends to meet Mrs. 
Harry next Tuesday.” 

‘Yes; that willdo. We will go over to-morrow to 
cal], and make sure of her presence; and then send 
out, invitations at once.”’ 

** And Kate Conroy will be here. She is coming 
home Saturday,” said Celia, brightening. 

“She has made a long stay. Six months, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘ Very nearly. I shall be so glad to have her back 
again!’ 

** You’ll have to give up Kate, Celia, if you like 
Hart; for Kate could never abide him.” 

“ Kate says she is going to try tolikehim. I want 
her to, 80 much; and sbe really wishes she could, 
heartily.” 

Next ddy Hart Russell wae detained at his office 
tlll it was late for tea. Hart wae an architect. As 
he gathered up and laid away his drawings and in- 
struments in the summer twilight, he concluded not 
t» go home. He woull drop in at the Lawrences. 
They always had tea late. e 

Celia’s face dimpled into happy smiles the instant 
his foot strack the doorstep. The dimples and smiles 
continued all the time she opened the door for him, 
‘and watched him laying his hat away in its accus- 
tomed nook. Hart was pleased and amused at her. 
It always amused him to see a girl so glad to see him. 
But then he liked it— O yes, he did very much like 
to have people admire him—love him —or, in short, 
gratify his genial vanity in almost any way that best 
suited their peculiar characters. His chiefest social 
delight lay in deftly reading out, throagh many dif- 
ferent methods of expression, the same old sweet 
story. Hart was born to be loved. He had been al- 
ways the idol of his mother; the olject of his sister’s 
especially solicitous care; the star of adoration for 
the young ladies of J So he inwardly smiled as 
he sipped his tea, feeling very comfortable and ex- 
ceedjngly amiable to the pretty Celia. She sat very 








demurely opposite him, with a deep, still light in her 


— 


face—just uncer the skin, as it were—which he knew 
was all owing to the happiness his coming had given 
her. He liked to look at her soft, black hair, and see 
the great black eyes creep out from under their white 
curtaius and heavy black fringe to look at him. He 
sometimes thought his wife should have such hair 
and eyes as hers. He had twld her so once, merely 
meaning a compliment, but gazing so earnestly down 
at the admired features, that it was very strange 
Cv lia should have caught her breath, and felt her 
heart bound with the thought that his wife must be 
herself. But Hart only wanted Celia’s hair and eyes 
for his wife. In other respects sbe must be a very 
different woman from Celia Lawrence. 

After tea Hart called Celia out to the rustic seat in 
the vine-hidden piazza. He wanted to tell her how 
pleasant it was at his home now. He found it seem- 
ed really homelike again, since his brother Harry’s 
wife was there. And Celia told him she and Madge 
had called upon her that afternoon. Hart was glad 
ofthat. Pet would want to be getting acquainted in 
I. So the Lawrences had thought; and then out 
cam the plan for the little party—a summer party 
to be held in the grove of Mr. Lawrence’s wood-lot, 
nut ver¥ far across the fields from the road. Hart 


liked that, too. “It -was*a very kind; and pleasant’ 


thing of them to do so. Still a little fartive smile 
lurked in the corner of bis moutb, as he bethought 
himself that these girls were really taking a great 
deal of pains for one whom they knew s0 little, and 
who had no special claim upon their consideration. 
They sat for an hour talking thus, on the rustic seat 
in the shaded piezza. Hart was passing a pleas- 
ant, idle evening. He did not put his arm round 
Celia; Ono, he was a gentleman; besides, he was 
not making love to Celia Lawrence. He only turned 
his face toward her, from his respectful position at 
one end of the seat, and let it beam down upon hers 
with a something bright and—Celia thought— beauti- 
ful in his expression that the black eyes hardly dared 
to peep at; lest something of the same sort, only 
etronger, come into her own face, and cover it with 
confusjon. 

Here they sat when Kate and Will Conroy came 
up the walk to the house. Hart’s quick ear caught 
Will’s step at once, and wondexed if it could be Kate 
with him. But Celia was too rapt to notice the click 
of the gate or approaching feet till Kate had reached 
the piazza, and seeing two heads against the dim 
summer sky, called: 

“Is it you, girls?” 

“ O Kate, I’m so glad you’ve come! It isn’t Madge; 
it’s Hart,” she added. 

‘*f am glad to see you, Hart,” Kate said, of- 
fering her hand with a great deal more than cus- 
tomary cordiality. 

Hart was agreeably surprised. 

‘Thank you,” he replied, with unusual humility ; 
and then Will caught his shoulder, exclaiming: 

* How are you, Hart? Where have you kept your- 
self 80 close for a week past? Doesn’t Harry’s wife 
allow you to visit your old friends?” 

‘“* No; she has been so fascinating at home I could 
not tear myself away to goany whereelse. Theonly 
way I came to be out to-night was by not going 
home to tea.” 

“Is it powsible? Well, if you are so devoted to 
Harry’s wife, what wont you be to your own?” 

Then Madge appeared, drawn from retirement by 
the sound of Will’s voice. Will was Madge’s devoted 
companion. He was also Hart Raszell’s. But be had 
never said to Madge what Hart had said to Celia. 
Probably when he said as mucb, he would say more. 
Kate devoted ten minutes to a friendly. and interest- 
ed conversation with Hart. In all her long acquaint- 
ance with him, through the four yeers of his life in 
I——, and Will's intimacy with him, she had never 
done 80 much before. She had been wont to listen 
quietly when he and Will were talking, and only 
offer an icy sarcasm or sharp retort when Hart’s 
remarks or panners particulaily displeased her. 


Now she earnestly wished to find the good there was | was ugly and energetic, Ah! how Nellie wished she 





in him, fix her eyes on that alune, and ignore what- 
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ever she might dislike. Everybody else in I—— liked 
Hart Russell; why could not ste? Celia saw her 
endeavor, and in her heart thanked Kate, whose 
friendship was so true that she would do all this for 
her friend’s sake. Hart experienced a new sensa- 
tion, in the endeavor to please Kate Conroy. But he 
knew such affability on her part was hardly likely to 
continue for balf an hour, so he wisely took his de- 
parture before the sunshine of her favor abated. 

**O Kate, I’m so glad you are going to like Hart!” 
Celia murmured, after Madge and Will had gone 
strolling down across the fields. 

‘1 hope I shall find something in him to like, he 
has every outward attraction; but whenever I have 
looked for something solid to build up a friendship 
upon, I find nothing there.” ‘ 

‘* How can you say so? He isa eplendid architect 
—such a smart man! He is not yet thirty, and has 
made himself a reputation, even in the city by his 
elegant designs. Then he has such warm, quick 
feelings—” 

‘There! that’s what I object to him for. Emotion, 
like steam, is useless unless kept in confinement and 
under control. He is always oozing urbanity and 
affection at every pore. He is forever hurt if one is 
net overweentngly tender of him) He . 
But there!—I wont! I determined to bury the toma- 
hawk to-night. I’ll never quarrel—no never did 
quarrel, for Hart is too fearfully gentlemanly to 
quarrel with a lady. 1’ll never be savage with Hart 
again. I am going to like him if there is any such 
thing.” 

“Thank you, darling. It makes me so happy to 
hear you say 80! I #hould be very sorry if I should 
ever have to lose you, dear Kate!” 

**How could you lose me, you silly little puss? 
What has Hart to do with losing me?” 

‘*] was afraid you wouldn’t care for me if—if—I 
should—if Hart should—” 

Kate lifted Celia’s blushing face, kissed her, and 
laughed gayly. 

‘6 We'll see about that. NowI must hunt up Will, 
for I want to get home early. Let’s go and blow 
the big tin horn for them, and hear the echoes.” 

Hart took his horse and buggy from the shed where 
they stood while he stopped in town. It was yet 
early, and the moon was just rising. He did not care 
to go home yet, so turned in another direction. Was 
it fate, or mere prosaic animal habit? Patterfoot 
trotted eagerly out to a little cottage balf-hid in wood- 
bine, nearly a mile from téwn, and stopped before 
the gate. It would be hard telling whether Hart 
meant to go there when he started from town. He, 
could not have told, himself. But here he was, afd 
as his pony stopped and he alighted, a curly head 
half covered among the lilac bushes, was waiting for 
him, and a childish figure sprang out to meet;him. 

**O Hart, I’ve been looking for you so long!” 

‘‘Ien’t that rather tilly business, little girl?” he 
said, as he walked by her side up the short, shady 
path to the door. 

Nellie Ross hung her curly head, and, if the trath 
must be told, put the pink tip of one plump finger in 
her mouth, 

* Here you are, at last!” exclaimed Nellie’s tall, 
angular, energetic, spinster aunt, as she looked up 
over her spectacles from the cvlored hose she was 
darning, to greet Hart. 

Then something that looked like a collapsed jelly- 
-bag began to shapen itself into the attitude of an old 
man in a great easy-chuir, eclipsed in Aunt Hepsy’s 
shadow. 

* How do? How do?” cried a shrill, weak voice. 

Hart nodded carelessly to the d pid and foolish 
old grandfather, and drew a chair to the table oppe- 
site Aunt Hepsy. Little Nellie brought a low seat, 
and placed it just behind him. Hart never noticed 
her much; but she liked to creep near him where 
he would not see her. He was soon bnsily talk- 
ing of books and people with Aunt Hepsy. This 











worthy woman was as intelligent and we!l-read as she 





had read everything, as Aunt Hepsy had. Then she 
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could talk with Hart, and perhaps he would come to 
see her instead of Aunt Hepsy. 
would ever have visited Aunt Hepsy, had not this 

little wren, Nellie Ross, made a nest here! Bat Hart 

was an honorable gentleman, he had never made love 

to Nellie, and always treated her as a child. There 

is only one cbjection to urge to his course, which is 

that Nellie was not a child, but almost twenty, 

though she scarcely looked fifteen; and Hart Lew 

this as well as we do. 

It was late when Patterfoot’s reins were thrown to 
the stable-boy, that night. Hart had not the same 
aversion for stable-boys that he had for housekeep- 
ersand housemaids. 

“ For pity’s sake, Hart Russell, where have you 
been all this time?” cried Pet. 

“TI was detained by that Scragtown Committee on 
their new meeting house, till it was 80 late Iconclad- 
ed not to come home to tea.” 

‘* They didn’t keep you till this time, 1 suppose?” 

** Of course not.” 

Hart took his favorite seat, and pillowed his curly 
black head against the back of the chair. 

** Now tell me who are the Lawrences?” 

Hart started. 

** Relatives of yours, or anything? Harry has only 
a@ speaking acquaintance with them, he says.” 

“ Why? Whatof them?” asked Hart, in well- 
feigned surprise. He wanted to hear Pet's version of 
their call. 

‘“‘Two Misses Lawrence have been here to-day, 
and invited me to a small party for Tuesday; and as 
near as I can make it out, they intend to have me 
the lionized—I can’t roar well enough—and I don’t 
want to go. But they made me promise that I would. 
Now who are they?” 

* Friends of Mary,” Hart hazarded. 

“ They seemed to take possession of me, as if I, in 
some way, belonged tothem. But they didn’t men- 
tion Mary once.” 

Harry was reading, but glanced up to say: 

“* Why don’t you speak out, Hart, and say they are 
friends of yours?”’ 

**Wasn’t that understood?” Hart asked of Pet. 
** Mary’s friends are also mine; except Kate Conroy, 
who never would be friends with me—1 don’t under- 
stand why.” 

* Kate is making it her home at her aunt’s, isn’t 
she?” Harry asked. i 

‘No, she came back to-day. They have opened 
their little house by the waterfall. I saw Will to- 
night. He is delighted to have Kate at home 
again.” 

** She ia one you will like, Pet,” Harrysaid. ‘ She 
is a capital girl ” ‘ 

“You must introduce us next Tuesday.” 

*O, I’m not going to that exhibition.” 

“Why, Harry, yes you are! I’ve promised.” 

** Well, / didn't promise, Tell them I am suffering 
from indisposition. 1 shall be very much indisposed, 
I can assure you.” 

** What shall I do?” Pet exclaimed. 

**T don’t know the Lawrences much,” Harry con- 
tinued, ‘‘and don’t like what I do know of them. So 
I am indisposed to prosecuting the acquaintance.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me? §wouldn’t have prom- 
ised ta go for the world, if I had known that!” 

“It’s all right, Pet. Perhaps you will like them, 
if I don’t. And Hart will be there to wait upon you 
home.” 

* © dear, is that the plan? Then I can go, after 
all! I thought you meant I ought to stay at home, 
and I didn’t like to, after they made me promise so 
surely to come.” 

“Of course you can’t stay at home. Bat I am 
thankful to say that / can, and I mean to use the 
privilege.” 

So Hart brought Pet into town on Tuesday after- 
noon. She was rather overwhelmed with the unc- 
tion of Mrs. Lawrence’s welcome, and the fervor of 
the girls’ affection fur her. Celia early introduced 
to her Kate Conroy, and Pet, with one bright glance 
of her merry and saucy blue eyes, made up her mind 
that Kate was glorious, hand plendid. But 
Kate was merely a tall, dark, plain girl, who was on- 
ly noticeable when her clear dark eyes flashed with 
her thought or deepened with her feelings, or when 
her pleasant smile spread from the small, firm mouth 
into her eyes, and unbent the severity of her black 
brows. Yet Kate’s old friends always found her 
handsome. Hart thought her so, as he met her later 
in the day, and felt his susceptible heart warm un- 
der her kind words and manner. But when he let 
his sensitive face express this thought, and threw 
himself unreservedly into the enjoyment of it, Kate 

frowned and turned away to hold an animated 
little tete a-tete with Jammie Kruly, a square, short, 
light and curly-headed fellow, whom everybody liked 
and nobody cared much about. Hart was disgusted. 
He knew tbat he was more of a man than five Jam- 
mie Kruly’s; and why should Kate thus openly an- 
nounce thas that she preferred Jimmie’s company 
to his? Never mind! There were plenty of othét 
girls, thank Heaven, who didn’t prefer Jimmie 
Kruly to him. Nellie Ross, for instance, just over 
there. So he went and sat down by her. 

* You look lonesome, Nellie. What are you doing 
here alone?” 

** Watching the others enjoy themselves.” 

** That’s dull sport. You ought to be enjoying your- 
self, too.” 

“T am doing that now,” Nellie replied, with a 
‘dimple coming and going in her cheek that betrayed 
.a forbidden smile. 

Bat Hart understood just as well as if she had 
smiled outright, and so made her thought plainer. 








“I like your brother’s wife. Sheislovely. 1 don’t 


As if Hart Russell | wonder you like to stay at home with her.”’ 


‘Then you have met her already?” 

“No. 1 have seen her talking with the others. 
Bat no one has introduced us.” 

“I must remember that, by-and-by,” said Hart 

“* What was the name of the book you were telling 
Aunt Hepsy about—the one you liked so much? We 
want to read it.” 

“Do you mean the Seven Lamps of Architectare? 
One of John Ruskin’s works?” 

“TI don’t know. Yes, 1 guess so. That’s the one 
you quoted from, the other night, isn’t it?” 

** Yes, but you will not care to read it. Possibly 
Aunt Hepsy may find in it some passages she would 
enjoy.” 

**) shall read it, every bit, myself, Hart. Iam 
tired of being always a little idiot. I want to read 
and know something. But Aunt seems to think 
there is no need of my knowing anything.” 

“I'm not sure but she is very near right,” replied 
Hart, as, stretched upon the piny ground, he rested 
his chin on his hand, and smiled at the pretty, plamp, 
dimpled face and figure before him. 

Nellie’s blue eyes were very serious. Her rosy lips 
were shut so closely that her little round chin stood 
out in unusually severe relief. 

** It’s cruel of you to say so,” she answered, slowly. 

“No. Too many gifts neutralize each other. We 
cannot almire any. Let a woman excel in one thing 
and not reach aftermany. That is my idea.” 

“TI don’t think too many gifts neutralize each oth- 
er,” replied Nellie, looking at Hart, and remember- 
ing his many attractions. 

“Harry told me so the other day,” Hart said, 
laughing and culuring. ‘ The theory is his; the de- 
duction alone is mine.” 

“I know I cannot be as intelligent as Aunt 
Hepsy ”’—Hart shuddered—‘ and I’m afraid I can 
never excel in anything.” 

**You can’t help excelling in one thing, Little 
Nellie.” 

**What is that?” WNellie’s eyes brightened and 
widened as her happy, questioning little face looked 
full into Hart’s. 

“ Now you are begging the compliment, and you 
shall have it,’’ Hart said, smiling. ‘Can other girls, 
even by taking thought and great pains, contrive to 
be anywhere nearly as pretty and lovely as you al- 
ways are, whether you curl up your hair in shiaing 
rings and tie it with a blue ribbon, or ltt it fly in 
the rough wind that brings the roses out on your 
cheeks, as I found you the morning you came home 
with the first Mayfiowers, and gave me such a sweet 
little bunch of them? 1 have the blossoms yet, Nel- 
lie, tucked away.” 

Hart didn’t feel it necessary to mention here. 
What was the need of telling the tender-hearted lit- 
tle maid that when her posies had perfumed his of- 
fice for two days, and began to fade for want of care 
and fresh water, they had,been ignominiously “ tuck- 
ed away ” in the waste paper basket which happen- 
ed not t> have been emptied since, and was there- 
tore responsible fur his retaining possession of Nellie’s 
gift. 

Something besides the wind had brought out a very 
strong crop of “‘ roses” in Nellie’s cheeks, now. She 
peeped at Hart’s face. He was gazing away out 
among the trees. He had grown sentimental in his 
last speech ; so now he sat idly enjoying ‘‘ the senti- 
mental” and wearing an appropriately serious ex- 
pression. Mirth and sentiment are uncongenial, or 
he would have been placidly smiling at the absurd 
misrepresentation he had made of the poor little 
May posies in the paper-basket. 

Nellie spoke earnestly: . 

** Don’t you want me to know any more than I do, 
Hart? Don't you think I should be more of a wo- 
man if I read all those books that you and Aunt 
Hepsy real and talk of? Woulin’t it bo better if 1 
could talk as well as merely listen?” 

**Do you want to be like your Aunt Hepsy?” 

1] couldn’t, if 1 did want to; but I might copy 
her excellences.” 

“Don’t try.” 

To do Hart justice, this answer was intended for 
the first part of Nellie’s remark, but it fell from his 
lips upon the last word of the second. He was too 
lazy to explaia, but he added: 

** You are too charming as you are to be spoiled 
by training yourself into a very inferior blue-stock- 
ing, after all.”’ 

* You know I don’t want to be a blue stocking, 
Hart.” 

“ Yes, I know that. 
fied as you are?” 

“T should be if—if—because it seems to me—I 
ought to be—somehow—more womanly. What’s 
the reason you always want me to be just like a little 
girl? You know I’m not one.” 

It would not do to tell her that he did so because 
in no other way could he indulge his admiration for 
a pretty and loving little woman like her without 
entangling himself more than he wished in her ready 
affections. He looked up blankly, and quietly asked: 

“ Why, how old are you, Nellie?” 

** Twenty, to-day.” 

Impossible! How fast the ‘years fly round! 
You were only sixteen, and in school, when I came 
toI——. Well, I suppose you are grown up, Nellie.” 

The roses faded slowly out. The firm little mouth 
grew sharp in its lines. Hart had risen, and stood 
leaning against the straight trunk of a pine, his eyes 
resting vacantly upon Nellie. 

“No, I’m not grown up, Hart. I'll be jast little 


But why are you not satis- 





Nellie always to you; if you like me better so.” 


Hart did not answer, and she looked up timidly. 
Then she rose, too, but the shadow was over all her 
customary sunshine. 

‘* It doesn’t nfake any difference, though, whether 
I grow up or not,” she added. 

“ Yes, it does,” said Hart, smiling, with the old 
sweet pain that he knew so well of being beloved a 
little more than he loved. 

“ How does it?” and Nellie’s frank blue eyes looked 
up at his again. 

Hart didn’t exactly know how. He had only made 
the assertion as a kindly and cheering remark. Bat 
he looked back into little Nelilie’s earnest eyes with 
an answering gaze of gentleness and affection, and 
opened his mouth to spin some kind of theory on the 
inspiration of those questioning blue orbs. 

“Hart! Hart Russell! What has become of that 
fellow?” And Pet burst through a birchen thicket 
upon them. “ O, here you are!” 

“Yes, here I am, Pet; and this is Nellie Ross. 
Nellie, Mrs. Russell.” 

“T am glad to be introduced to you!” Pet ex- 
claimed, cordially, her dancing blue eyes taking a 
pleasing inventory of Nellie’s face and appearance. 
“Bat, Hart, they want you down there; something 
about the tables, You can run along, and I'll come 
by-and-by with Mise Ross.” 

Hart walked away through the flickering birches 
toward the tables. 

** Pet was opportune,as usual,” he thonght, “‘though 
1 suppose I should have found my way out of that 
puzzle, as well as I have out of many another. 
Brains and ingenuity are very usefal blessings.” 

He smiled roguishly to himself, and the sunshine 
gilded the crisp black rings of his hair, as he emerg- 
ed from the birches beside the camp-fire where the 
tea-kettle was hissing and steaming. 

**O, you come here!” cried Madge Lawrence. 
want you to make this table stand firm. 
teeter!” 

Pet, having summarily dismissed Hart, sat down 
upon the piny turf and astonished Nellie by an- 
nouncing: 

**There! I’ve been looking for you everywhere. 
I saw you when [ first came, and then you disap- 
peared. I wanted to ask somebody tointroduce you. 
Have you been up here in the bushes with Hart all 
this time?” 

‘I don’t know. We've been here a while,” said 
Nollie, smiling and coloring, half-pleased with Pet's 
hearty way, half-frightened, too. 

‘* Because I like you, and I want to be acquainted. 
Where do you live?’”’ 

**Oa the Harris Roai—a mile out.” 

** Will you come and see me?” 

“If Aunt Hepsy does.” 

‘Who is Aunt Hepsy?” 

“My aunt. I live with her.” 

**O, Iknow! l’ve heard Hart tell about an Aunt 
Hepsy that he likes to talk with. But he never told 
me you lived there.” 

Nellie’s head drooped. She supposed Hart forgot 
allabout her when she wasn’t in sight. But the 
thought hurt her terribly. 

** You needn’t wait fur Aunt Hepsy. Come with- 
out her. She isso much older than I, she may not 
care to come.”’ 

** Perhaps I will,” Nellie said, bashfully. 

J ast then the great bell sounded for tea, and Hart 
rejoined and accompanied them down to the tables. 

lt was a very merry tea-drinking. Madge and 
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of merriment. ‘‘ I didn’t know Will Conroy had so 
much droliery in him,” said grave little Jennie Jew- 
ett to her companion Jimmie Kraly. ‘ He is trying 
to rival Madge. Sheisin wonderfully high spirits, 
to night.”” Every one thought ‘‘bhow happy and 
gay Will and Madge are!”” But the miserable truth 
was they bad quarrelled the first of the afternoon, 
while arranging the tables and preparing the grove, 
and each was laboring to show his and her utter in- 
difference to any such slight affair as the otner’s good- 
will. 

The long summer twilight deepened. The com- 
pany began to drop away by groups and by twos and 
threes towards the house. The tables had long been 
cleared, and the last basketful of dishes carried away 
upon the shoulders of a sturdy kitchen maid. 

‘*T have scarcely seen you to-day,” said Cella Law- 
rence, edgthg towards Hart, as he went across the 
fields, slowly and gravely, swinging a green bough 
in one hand, and whistling softly. 

‘**No. You’ve been so busy entertaining us you 
have had no time to spare fur being entertained 
yourself.” 

** Have you enjoyed it, Hart?” 

** Certainly—very much.” 

** Why didn’t your brother come?” 

* Harry didn’t feel quite equal to coming out, to- 
night. You know he is never well in warm weather.” 

“I'm sorry. We were very much disappointed 
that he was not here.” . 

Hart played with his bough, and switched the pale 
little housatonia tufts that were just discernible about 
their feet. A ringing laugh came floating back from 
a@ dusky group some distance ahead of them. 

“ How gay Madge is to-night!” Celia continued. 
** She and Will seem to ba so full of happiness that 
it will bubble over. I wonder what makes them 80?” 

Hart smiled. A suggestive remark, he thought. 
** Glad to have Kate at home again, 1 suppose,” he 
said. 

“ Perhaps. But did you notice how shy they are 
of eachother? They have not spoken together since 
the first of the afternoon when I left them setting 
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things. They have scarcely 
since.” 

“ Quarrelled, maybe.” 
“Ono; they never quarrel. I'll tell you what I 
think, Hart. I do really believe they are engaged.” 

“You do? Wonder what she will say next?” was 
Hart’s mental query. 

** Don’t you think they act like it?” 

“* ’m sure I don’t know, Celia. How is the pre- 
scribed programme of acting when one is engaged?” 
“ Now don’t goto fanning about it! You know 
it is all serious earnest to me. Will has been fond of 
Madge for a long time; and now if he is going to 
take her away, it will be so dreadfully lonely for 
me!’ There was pathos in Celia’s mournful little 
tone. 

**That’s what I thought when Mary went,” Hart 
answered. But the next minute how he wished he 
ha not said it! 

Celia raised her soft black eyes so tenderly to his 
face, and sighed so gently! Then she said, sadly, 
“You are not lonely now, since your brother and 
his wife are come.” 

“O no! not at all lonely now,” echoed Hart, 
eagerly. 

‘And by-and-by you’ll be getting married your- 
self. Why don’t you marry Kate Conroy, Hart?” 
exclaimed Celia, in desperation. 

‘ By Jove! I never thought of that!” Hart was 
thoroughly taken by surprise. Amused too, it was 
such a droll idea suggested—that of himself actually 
making love in earnest to Kate Conroy. 

** Sue has hair and eyes like mine, too!’’ pursued 
Celia. 

Hart cast a quick sidelong glance. “Aha! that’s 
where the pinch comes!” he thought. Then, walk- 
ing nearer Celia’s side, he said, looking down into 
her face, ‘Ono, she hasn’t, Celia.” 

* Which do you like best, then? Hers or mine?” 
with an arch smile. 

Hart looked into her pretty face again, and drew 
the leafy bough he held across it playfully, but was 
utterly at a loss how to answer. 

“] thought I’d wait and go up to the house with 
you,” said a voice out of the dusk at his ear. 

** Why, Pet, where did you come from?” 

* T didn’t come from anywhere. I just let the rest 
go on, and stood still till you came along.” 

‘* Well, take my arm and come out of the grass, or 
the dew will spoil your new bronze boots.” 

**O dear, I forgot all about them! I’m afraid they 
are rained.” 

“‘Never mind! Don’t break your heart if they 
are.” 

“T can’t find the path. How do you manage to 
keep in it, Miss Lawrence?” 

‘*I know itso well. Follow me and I will lead 
you.” elia did not like to walk before, alone. She 
kept wondering if Hart really loved Mrs. Harry s0 

much more than herself. But she was destined to | 
wonder unsatisfied and unenlightened. 


looked at each other 


CHAPTER II. 
KATE CONROY. 


“*]’ve seen Kate Conroy, Harry!” cried Pet, asshe 
tore off her cloak and hat,on her return. We've be- 
gan being friends already. She is coming to call on 
me very soon, and she isa splendid girl every way. 
How came you to know her?” 
‘She was here to see Mary once, when I came 
home for a day or two.” 

‘And I don’t believe she doesn’t like you, Hart. 
It’s jast a notion of yours—one of your sensitive jeal- 
ousies. She spoke of you very haudsomely—said you 
had been an intimate friend of her brother Will, and 
she knew you very well.” ~ 

“Yes; that was handsome of her, very. She 
couldn’t deny it, or say less.” 

‘There, now you peedn’t go souring up into sar- 
casm 80 fast! I hadn’t finished. She said she had 
enjoyed vety much when you were with Will, hear- 
ing your conversations, and she safa@ you were very 
well-read, and seemed to know all authors and un- 
derstand them, too. There, now!” 

“Very much obliged.” 

** And I am going to have her down here half the 
time, and you may as well get used to her and like 
her as any other way. Harry and I like her, and 
there isn’t any sense in your being so unreasonable 
and obetinate!” Pet put up a very cunning little 
under lip, set her head on one side and her arms 
akimbo, and looked defiance at Hart with a pair of 
very saucy bright blue eyes. 

* Perhaps she will not come so often as you want 
to have her, Pet,” suggested Harry. 

“ Yes, she will! I don’t know, but [ rather think, 
perhaps she liked me a little, for when I said I was 
going to send for her to spend the day with me very 
often, she laughed and biushed just a wee bit, 
thanked me, and said she should be very happy to 
come whenever I pleased.” 

“Seems to me you are coming on famously with 
her,” Harry replied. 

“ Well, I never knew Kate Conroy to be #0 affable 
as that to any stranger before,” Hart added. “She 
is proverbially bard to get acquainted with.” 

“ 7 didn’t find her so!” and Pet whis«ed her cloak 
to the rack in the hall. “ Don’t forget to fasten the 
windows, Hart! Come, Harry, let’s goto bed. I'm 
horrid tired!’ 

Kate was as good as her word. In less than 4 
week she called upon Mrs. Harry. Pet insisted that 
she must stay to tea, and then Pet would herself 
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with the pony. Kate and Will lived together in 
their cottage under the waterfall. Will did not get 
much supper that night; but Pet said it would not 
hurt him. Being warm weather be would not suffer 
by the loss of a meal. Pet was in bigh spirits as Patter- 
foot trotted into the yard again and she threw down 
the reins. 

“0, I’ve had such a delicious ride! Kate Conroy 
is a great deal better than the Lawrence girls! And 
what do you suppose I did after I left Kate? I rode 
out on the Harris Road and asked Nellie Ross why 
she didn’t come out to see me! I guess she'll come 
now.” 

“ That’s rather an unusual procedure, isn’t it?” 
said Harry. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps it was not exactly eti- 
quette, but I wanted her to come, you see.” 

“Should think you did!” muttered Hart. 

“ Well, it was all right!’ Harry quickly replied, 
reassuringly. 

“ Was it? Well, I’m eo glad you think so, dear! 
You see I didn’t get out of the carriage at all. Ionly 
drove up to the gate and said I was driving by, and 
hoped she would come, and all that. 1 saw her old 
Aunt Hepsy, too. Isn’t shea square one! I guess 
when her fairy godmother bent over her cradle, she 
made a mistake and said ‘May angles attend thee,’ 
instead of angels ” 

Hart had to laugh, and forgot his displeasure at 
the prospect of little Nellie’s visiting Pet. 

The summer weeks slipped pleasantly away. Pet 
was Kate’s most devoted companion and admirer. 
Will and Madge made up their quarrel the next day 
after the picnic, and made up also their engagement. 
Celia said mournfully to Hart, *‘ [told youso.” And 
Hart smiled, for Will had unburdened himself t» his 
friend concerning the quarrel, and asked advice, be- 
fore he could get courage to callon Madge with of- 
fers of reconciliation and marriage. Hart had given 
up visiting the Lawrences. Celia was in a whirl of 
business getting ready for Madge’s wedding, which 
would take place in the fall. At home Hart found 
Kate, three or four evenings out of the week; and 
Will generally called round at the Lawn on his way 
from Madge’s to walk home with her. Sometimes 
she stayed unexpectedly, and Hart tok her home in 
the chaise. Kute was very friendly with Hart now; 
so friendly that he felt very comfortable and happy 
in her society. But no sooner did he relax from 
earnestness and gayety into languor and enjoyment, 
than some elegantly sharp sentence, or perhaps a 
frown and a little aversion of her face served to re- 
mind him that Kate did not like him in that mood. 
Kate kept him continually at his very best. He 
could not lounge or talk nonsense to her. He half 
liked this, spite of the effort it entailed upon him. 
It was something to know that she appreciated his 
best and would take nothing less from him. : 

Mrs. Jacobs's strawberry festival was deferred till 
September and became a peach feast. 

* Little Juab will be at home fur that spread,” said 
Hart. 

‘And we shall see his lady. He has promised to 
bring her—didn’t you say so, Harry?” Pet exciaimed. 

“He said he sbould probably be here on the 
seventh, and would then have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing our new sister. I supp»se he didn’t mean 
that he should be married befure he came, bat I 
don’t know.” 

“O dear, I hope not! 1 want to see her first.” 

“1 think he might announce her name,” Hart 
said. 

‘* Who cares for her name?” Harry replied, set- 
tling himself over his book. 

Bat the seventh of September passed and little 
Joab did not appear. On the ninth Harry brought 
home at dinner-time a letter. Joab was sent off to 
the West ona long business trip, and there was no 
telling when he would return to visit them. 

Kate came over in the afternoon, just before tea. 

‘Isn't it too bad about Joab?” cried Pet, the mo- 
ment she appeared. ‘ You know we were so giad he 
would be here to go to Mra. Jacobe’s peach feast!’ 

“ Yes, I’m as sorry as-you are!” Kate replied, 
heartily; and Pet looked up in her face in surprise, 
gave one merry little burst of laughter, and went 
dancing up stairs, calling over the banaisters, “ I’m 
going to show you my new dress that I've made on 
purpose for the peach feast. It’s just lovely!” 

Pet soon returned with a delicate pink and white 
taffeta,and expatiated on its double skirt, open-vested 
neck, and the pink boots that matched it. Kate 
must not go home. Hart and Harry returned for 
tea, and renewed the lament for Joab’s absence. 
Kate joined in it, and Pet echoed it till they were 
almost getting mournful. 

Then Hart must go home with Kate. Kate would 
not ride. She preferred walking. At firstshe would 
not take Hart’s arm, but kept her even elastic step 
at his side. Then it grew darker, and with quiet 
dignity she slipped her hand within his elbow, ac- 
cepting the aid she had declined. Hart’s spirits rose. 
He had made up his mind to ask Kate something to- 
night; but he was very much afraid of a polite re- 
fusal. He concluded he would not ask it, when she 
would not take hisarm. Now he thought he would 
ask. So he said: 

“Mrs. Jacobs will make a grand thing of her peach 
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“Yes; she gave a delightful entertainment in 
strawberry time last year. I never enjoyed any- 
thing of the sort more. You were there I remember, 
with Joab. I never heard better music.” 

‘It’s too bad Joab couldn’t come this year too.” 

“ Yes, so itis! But you will have your brother 





** That’s one too many!” Hart replied, with what 
was meant fur an easy laugh, but which sounded 
like a very uncomfortable one. ‘‘E.ther one alone 
woul.l be company for me. Now they’ll be running 
about together as inseparable as a pair of turtle- 
doves. I wanted to ask you, Kate, as I don’t see but 
you are going to be as much an odd one as I am, if 
you will let me be your escort for that day.” 
“Certainly, Hart. I think it would be a very 
pleasant arrangement.” 
Hart was astonished. 
me pleasure,” he said, 
‘* Madge will engross Will’s time and attention, I 
suppose; and, of course, except Will, there is no one 
but you that I should think of accompanying.” 

Hart was overwhelmed. Kate walked steadily on, 
apparently quite unconscious that she had said any- 
thing surprising. Hart concluded she could not 
have any realizing sense of what an avowalof pref- 
erence she had made. 

The peach feast was a great success, in that it 
eclipsed Mrs. Jacobs’s effort of the former year, and 
exceeded the bright expectations of the many guests. 
Perhaps Celia Lawrence was the only one who did 
not enjoy quite as much as she expected at the 
party, and that was not at all the fault of the 
peach feast or Mrs. Jacobs. To be sure Kate de- 
voted herself to ber old friend assiduously, and wher- 
ever Kate went there was sure to be seen Hart Rus- 
sell’s round curly head and bright face. But he 
managed to make all his attention turn so persistent- 
ly towards Kate only, that Celia would rather have 
been anywhere than with them, had Kate’s mistaken 
kindness only allowed it. Blind Kate, utterly mis- 
interpreting Hart’s devotion, and feeling slightly 
embarrassed by it, was only too glad to share it with 
Celia, who she supposed would be equally pleased to 
receive it. 

Hart stood leaning against the trunk of a tree at 
whose foot Kate sat. He was looking down at the 
dark folds of her heavy hair. It was straighter and 
heavier than Celia’s; as handsome, but not so pretty. 
He noticed her clear eyes lighting up asshe welcomed 
Harry and Pet to a seat beside her. Their color was 
not so soft and warm as Celia’s, but the expression 
was a hundred times deeper, stronger, braver. He 
found Kate’s face pleased him best, on the whole. 
Well, he never thought of marrying Celia Lawrence. 
Whew! was he thinking of marrying Kate? O no, 
only—well, she was really the finest woman he had 
ever known. And then if she liked him—and she 
had said about as much. Well, perhaps! 

“What are you dreaming about, Hart?” and 
Harry lay back on the tufted grass, and shoved up 
his hat for a view of Hart’s face. 

“Don’t dream, Hart,” Kate interrupted. You 
remember Artemas Ward said to the sweet, gushing 
child of nature, ‘one thing, if you pledse, marm; 
don't gush !” ceaming is as bad in a man as gush- 
ing inawoman. So sit down here with the rest of 
us and be sensible.”’ 

Hart obeyed, and then, with his smoothly shaved 
chin in his hand, looked earnestly into her face to 
ask in a deep vice through his curling black mus- 
tache, “‘ What would you have me do? Don’t you 
know I get my living by dreaming out pretty houses 
for other folks to live in?”’ 

“That kind of dreaming is not specially tabooed. 
Now you can be entertaining, as that ia the order of 
the day.” 

“Well, begin. Gentlemen always fullow the lead 
of the ladies.” 

Kate’s dark eyes flushed up redly. She had been 
too familiar, almost rude, ordering Hart so peremp- 
torily. He had answered her well. And what could 
she say or do? 

Hart did not mean to say anything to confase her, 
and he instantly diverted all eyes and minds. 

‘¢ What have you got now, Pet? Dear me, what a 
lapful!” Off he ran to offer his hat and relieve Pet’s 
overburdened upper-skirt which she had gathered 
up, apron fashion, to fill it with another kind of 
peach that none of them had yet seen or tasted. 

But he did not forget Kate’s blush. Yes, it was 
evident that she cared a great deal about him. She 
cared for his good opinion of her, just as other girls 
did, but then she also cared in another way for him, 
always anxious that he should do himself justice 
and show himeelf at the best there wasinhim. Well, 
he liked that; it showed she was proud of him. 

Day after day he turned over these things in his 
mind. He often went home with her evenings, and 
he often went down to her little cottage by the wa- 
terfall and sat with her throughout the evening 
when he knew Will would be away at Mrs. Law- 
rence’s. He said he thought she would be lonesome. 
And she replied that he was very kiad to remember 
her 80, and declared she would do as much for him 
some time. Still Hart was quick enough to feel that 
there was always a something hid between them. 
Sometimes Kate started to speak and stopped, or 
said something very different from what she had first 
intended. Sometimes she colored when there seemed 
not the slightest reason for doing so. Never mind! 
thought Hart. It will all come smooth after I have 
spoken. 

+ Bat meanwhile November was here, and little 
‘Joab was coming home to Thanksgiving. 

** We can hardly wait another week,” said Hart, as 
he sat in Kate’s little sitting-room. “He has not 
been at home fora year. That is longer than ever 
before. We have not seen him since his engagement, 
you know.” ; 

Then Kate colored furiously, and Hart looked so 
earnestly into her face that she jumped up and ran 
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ble beside her, and then remembering that she must 
say something, replied, ‘ Yes, I know it.” 

‘“*I don’t more thah half like little Joab’s having a 
wife before I do, Kate.” 

** Who is to blame for that, pray?’’ and here Kate’s 
color was all unstarted and she laughed gayly; when 
Hart expected to call up another blush, worse than 
the first. - 

There is no accounting for girls any time; and cer- 
tainly not for Kate Conroy’s blushes, thought Hart, 
as she seated himself on the end of the sofa clese be- 
side her chair. 

“If anybody is to blame for it, it will be you, 
Kate o” 
“ 1?”” 
* Yes; for I'd liketo be married at New Year’s; 
and I know Jab doesn’t contemplate tying the knot 
before spring.” 

Another distressing blush covered Kate’s face, and 
then she said, steadily: 

** Well, if L can help you, Hart, I will, Whatcan 
I do fur you?” Herclear dark eyes looked up steadily 
into his face. 

Hart almost wavered. He never thought it would 
be so hard to say what he wished. 

** You know there is only one way you can help 
me.” Hart thought hiseyes would tell the rest of 
the etory, asshe bent forward to pour the drift of 
his meaning through the convenient avenues. 

But Kate resumed her sewing at the moment, and 
did not see them. “TIreally don’t know what way, 
Hart. Celia tells me a great deal but she has not 
told me anything by which I can understdnd what 
you want me to do. I noticed, however, that there 
has been # coolness between you for a long time.” 
Hart had straightened himself up. He rose and 
walked up and down the room. ‘‘ Celia!” he hissed, 
tragically. ‘‘ Kate, I wouldn’t have believed you 
could dissemble so! You know better than to speak 
to me of Celia in this way.” 

“Truly, Hart, lam very sorry if I have made a 
mistake. But there has been no dissembling on my 
part. Come, now, and sit down again,’’—she laid her 
hand upon his arm and drew him gently to the sofa,— 
“ and tell me plainly all about it. You see I am no 
Yankee and can’t guess.’’ 

He took the hand upon his arm into both his. 
“Sit down beside me, Kate, and I will.” 

She did so; but when she was sitting upright be- 
fore him, looking at him with kindly questioning tace, 
Hart found it just as hard to proceed as before. He 
had to remind himself of her hand upon his arm, be- 
fore he could bravely say, ‘‘ How can I be married 
unless you promise to be my wife?” 

‘Be what?” was Kate’s astonished and, to Hart, 
rather startling exclamation. 

1t was Hart’s turn to blush now. 
was silent. 

‘J don’t understand you, Hart,” Kate continued, 
in gentler tone. ‘ You surely didn’t mean what you 
said?” 

**T certainly did mean it; but I see I have been all 
wrong. I thought young ladies did not show prefer- 
ence except for men whom they really regard with 
affection and fervor. I have learned a lesson con- 
cerning girls that I shall never forget, and in this 
one case I am very sorry that I have been so mis- 
taken.” 

“Stop, Hart.” He was already at thedoor. “ You 
must stop and hear me.’”’ She had her hand upon 
his arm again, and led him in. She seated him upon 
the sofa and herself beside him. ‘I too have been 
mistaken. And my mistake has been by far the 
graver of the two. Young ladies do not show pref- 
erence where they do not feel it. I have manifested 
for you no more regard than 1 feel, but—I thought 
you would understand—I thought you knew—”’ 

“Well?” Hart was growing easier. 

“JT didn’t speak of it because you didn’t. None of 
your folks ever did. But I could in no other way ac- 
count for their extreme kindness to me; and so I 
thought they must know—” 

‘* Know what? You are engaged?” 

“Yes. I am to be your brother’s wife. Didn’t 
Joab tell you?” 

Kate’s blashing face was hid on the back of the 
sofa. Soon she brought it up again to go on with 
her explanation. ‘1 should have told you, Hart, 
but I really thought you knew. Don’t you remem- 
ber saying when you invited me to the peach feast 
that as Joab was not coming home I should be as 
much an odd one as yourself?” 

“] was thinking of Will’s being taken up with 
Madge, not of Joab, when I spoke of your being an 
odd one. Joab never has told us the name of his 
lady.” Poor Hart went slowly home that night, a 
sadder if nota wiser man. Little Joab had come at 
last 
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He did so and 


How shall I ever repay you for your devotion, 
in my absence?” he cried, as Hart entered the room. 

I’m sure I don’t know,” returned Hart, “ but 
when I see a good opportunity I will send in my bill.” 

‘‘ What are you talking about, now?” Pet asked; 
starting up and then standing very still on one foot, 
because the other had been tucked up in her chair, 
and was now tangled in her hoop. 

* Little Joab is generously offering me remunera- 
tion for my labors in waiting upon his lady while he 
was necessarily detained at the West.” 

“And who is she, Joab?” 

“ Who?” Joab repeated, in surprise. 

** You never mentioned her name,” Harry said. 

“Didn't 1? Whyshould I, when you showed me 
in every letter that you knew very well; and gave 
me such excellent accounts of her?” 





across the room for her eciseors which lay on the ta- 


‘* But we don't know, Joab! And how could you 
think so?” Pet.asked, with emphasis. 

“Is it possible it is Kate Conroy?” exclaimed 
Hafry. 

** Of course it is,” returned Joab, complacently. 
“And you knew it all the time, Hart, you rascal, 
and wouldn’t tell us!” Pet made one spring toward 
him with the feather-duster, that being the first 
weapon at hand. 

**O save me!” cried Hart, springing nimbly over 
the centre-table. ‘These brothers’ wives will be 
the death of me, yet!” and Hart disappeared up 
stairs. 

Hart Rassell is still unmarried and living in I—. 
But, for the benefit of any young lady who may visit 
that pretty town in the hope of meeting him, I ought 
to say that Nellie Ross is now very happy in the 
pleasing labor of making up a very pretty wedding 
trousseau, which she cannot help thinking will open 
the way to a much happier life than any she has 
known before. But Aunt Hepsy has often warning- 
ly reminded her of the old distich: 


* Change the name and not the letter— 
Change for worse and not for better."’ 
———__ + 20a» ——_____—_——. 


> BITTEN BY A BROWN SNAKE, 

In the May number of Belgravia, the author of an 
article entitled “Serpents and Venomous Snakes,” 
conclades a brief description of South Australian rep- 
tiles with the narration of a remarkable cure of a 
snake-bite, the auflienticity of which is guaranteed 
by the fact that the patient was his own brother. 
Having mentioned that the black, the brown, and 
the tiger-snake are of the same class of the rattle- 
snake, he remarks: ad 
These were at first reputed to be deadly; but long 
experience, and the free use of the same remedies in 
the bush of Australia as are applied in the long grass 
of the western prairies, have shown conclusively that 
their bites can be cured. All, however, as with the 
rattlesnake, depends on a rare concurrence of three 
conditions, which in those wild parts are seldom to 
be found united. The first is a powerful constitu- 
tion; the second is immediate help at hand; and the 
third is intelligent devotedness on the part of those 
who aid to carry out the whole of the severe treat- 
ment with unshrinking firmness from first t> last. 
I have spoken with several who have been bitten by 
rattlesnakes or South Australian snakes; but the 
best account I got was from my brother, an eminent 
clergyman in South Australia, who was’ bitten by 
what is still reputed to be the deadly brown snake, 
He was going up country to visit some outlying dis- 
tricts, for the area of the parishes he has in charge is 
equal in extent to that of any diocese in England. 
In the mid-heat of the day he arrived at a police- 
barrack; and finding that three men were going on 
in the cool of the evening to the station to which he 
was bound, he dismounted and decided to wait for 
them, for the sake of their company and escort. Be- 
ing passionately fond of botany and geology, my 
brother of course went out, in spite of the heat, to 
see what he could find to illastrate his continued 
works upon his favorite studies. He had not waiked 
twenty paces from fhe barrack, when a rare species 
of saxifrage moss caught his eye, and he stooped to 
gather it. While doing so, a brown snake rose from 
beneath it, and, with the rapidity of a cobra, instant- 
ly bit him in the wrist. He at once ran back to the 
berrack, told what had happened, and the whole 
place was, at the news, immediately active. One 
experienced bushman fastened the ligatures above 
and below the wound, while another, in repeated 
small doses, made him swallow the best part of a pint 
of strong whiskey in a few minutes. The wound was 
also cut and cauterized by an explosion of gunpow- 
der; but my brother declares that from neither of 
these unusually painful operations did he suffer 
much; indeed, he laughed at the general anxiety 
about him, and began to think he must have given a 
false alarm. In about twenty minutes afterwards, 
however, he felt his skin getting cold. It was not 
any internal coldness, but the whole surface of the 
flesh chilled as if inice. This was the beginning of 
what was almost a mortal agony. In a short time 
after he grew livid, and when he was able to write 
about it, told me that he felt as if the feeling of a 
week’s sea-sickness was condensed in all its bitter 
agony of nausea into every minute that passed ; while 
above every other feeling was the one intense yearn- 
ing to lie down and be left quiet. In this last wish, 
however, the kind police were careful not to indulge 
him. My brother is a very powerful man, nearly six 
feet three in height and weighs about seventeen stone. 
It was, therefore, no easy matter to keep him moving 
continually; but by relieving each other, and taking 
him one under each arm, the police managed to keep 
him going, till, some twelve hours after the accident 
—about two in the morning—he was able to sit his 
horse in front of a policeman, and so was kept in mo- 
tion and without sleep till nearly six o’clock. Dur- 
ing all this time the doses of whiskey were given con- 
tinuously, but without the least affecting his head. 
Twenty-four hours after the bite was inflicted, the 
symptoms recurred in a mild form; and on the third 
day he was able to return by easy stages to Penola 
though it was some months before he entirely re- 
covered from the effects of the poison. This case is 
worth mentioning, because a few days afterwards, at 
the same barracks, at a time when there were only 
two policemen there, one was bitten by a brown 
snake. Nearly an hour elapsed before he was able to 
reach his comrade, and then he was too far gone in 
torpor for the aid of one man to keep him moving. 





Hart was slyly laughing in his easy-chair. 


He died the same night. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS. 





BY HENRY FOSTER. 


There are thoughts that throb within us with the beat- 
ing of our heart— 

Thoughts whose rapid pulsings from the very springs of 
being start; 


Thoughts so vague, and yet so earnest, lying silent in the 
breabt, 

That they fill the soul with longing and a strangely sad 
unrest. 


Fleeing, like a sick man’s fancies, at the grasping of the 
mind, 

Furthest from us when we seck them, nearest when 
they're left behind, 


Striving for desired utterance through the weary day and 
night, 

Yet are never finding language to express themselves 
aright. 


Only God, who knows the workings of these human 
hearts of ours, 

Knows their strangely balanced action and their widely 
varied powers, & 


Can impart to us the power of expressing in a word 
These thoughts of weird significance that never have 
been heard. 


+ “> 


{Written for The Flag ef our Union.) 


A BOTTLE—AND ITS VICTIMS. 





BY Wy. H. MACY, 


‘ Pehaw!” says the impatient reader, flirting the 
page over, ‘‘another total abstinence tract! We've 
had a surfeit of these things. We can hardly look 
into a book or a newspaper but we have cold water 
thrown upon our fond expectations, till we bave al- 
most as great a dread of hydro-mania as of hydro- 
phobia!” 

Just 80; but a bottle, as it is my present purpose 
to illustrate, may contain other matter quite as dan- 
gorous to the peace of mind of its victims as whiskey 
or wine. My title is perhaps an unfortunate one, 
and certainly wants the attraction of novelty; but 
as, like the lamented President Lincoln’s qaaint 
phrase in his message, ‘“‘ sugar-coated rebellion,” it 
expresses my meaning, I shall venture to let it 
stand. 

It has never been my lot to meet with more domes- 
tic hay piness under one roof than is to be found in 
the tamily of my opposite neighbor, Captain Reaben 
Winslow. A bluff, genial, hearty gentleman, of fifty 
or more years, bearing about him, wherever he goes, 
that air of unalloyed contentment, of satisfaction 
with his past life and pleasant anticipation of the 
future, which ought to be, though it is not always, 
characteristic of the retired mariner in easy circum- 
stances. His wife, still a, handsome matron, from 
whom a quiet cheerfulness, 80 to speak, seems to 
radiate throughout the household, is, in every re- 
spect, worthy of her partner. A son, grown to young 
manhood, two lovely blonde daughters, the belles ot 
our street, and little George, who had flashed anex- 
pectedly, like a sunset ray, into the afternoon of 
their lives, are still at home with the parents, while 
their married daughter lives but a few dvors off, on 
my side of the way. She is in and out at all hours of 
the day, appearing to have two homes, and to be 
equally happy in both. 

I sat conversing with the captain and his wife, one 
evening, as was my wont. The daughter and her 
husband had gone out but a few minutes before, and 
I ventared a remark upon a subject which had many 
times occupied my passing thoughts. 

** What a difference is sometimes to be observed in 
features and complexion among children of the same 
parents!” said I, in a half-meditative way. 

Mrs. Winslow most opportunely bad business to 
attend to up stairs at this moment, and lett us alone. 
I have since thought that ber feminine perception 
may have divined my meaning. After she retired, 
my triend looked in wy face with a strange kind of 
inquisitive swile. 

** Yes,” I blushingly said, as if in answer to a ques- 
tion. ‘* 1 was thinking that while all your other 
children so strongly resemble each other, Mrs, Turn- 
er, though quite as beautiful and attractive in her 
way, is totally unlike them and you.” 

‘* More like her mother, perhaps,” suggested the 
captain. 

“She does resemble her mother in some adele, I 
admit; but still I cannot help thinking it strange 
there should be such a marked contrast between her 
and the younger members of the family.” 

* It’s not strange to me at all,’ said he, dryly. “ It 
wouldn’t be strange to you if you knew what I am 

Sophia is not my daughter.” 


have been! He took the matter cvolly, at any rate— 
even laughed at it. 1 bad been intimate with the 
family for several years, was present at Suphia’s 
marriage, knew that she had borne the name of 





Winslow, and how tenderly she had always been 
loved, at least, apparently, by both parents, and now 
—what could he mean? . 

“She was born,” said the captain, seriously, 
“ while her mother and I were both victims of the 
bottle.” 

I was conscious of having acted foolishly enough 
before; but now I was a mere driveller. If I had 
** put my foot in it” at the outset, I was now, meta- 
phorically speaking, struggling knee-deep. Could I 
believe that the noble man before me, or still less, 
his gentle, lady-like wife, had ever been debased by 
intemperance? My neighbor enjoyed my perplexity 
for a minute, and then, bursting into a laugh: 

**Come,’’ said he, “since I have given hints enough 
to excite your curiosity, it is but fair that I should 
explain my meaning. I once did a very foolish act, 
in a moment of thonghtlessness, which cost both my 
dear Jane and myself years of misery. I have done 
my best to atone for it since, and, thongh we can 
never forget it,80 many years of happiness have 
since passed over us that I may be excusable if I do 
langh at the recollection. But you can judge of that 
for yourself. 1 acknowledge that I have never since 
been free from self-reproach, though Jane has for- 
given me long ago.” 

The captain gave me bis story, or confession, as it 
really was, on bis part, making it as brief as possible ; 
but at subsequent times, I learned all the particulars, 
and with his permission, will give it to the reader in 
my own way. 

At the age of twenty-tive, Reuben Winslow, a 
reckless, care-for-nc thing son of Neptane, was ship- 
ped as second nate in the barque Ajax, of New Bed- 
ford, for a voyage to the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
But, for the first time in. his life, he found, as the 
day of sailing drew near, that he could not leave 
home in his usual indifferent, thoughtless manner. 
He had no parents or near relatives living, but a new 
feeling had been awakened within him during his 
short sojourn on shore. An attachment had been 
levied upon him which in the hour of separation 
caused a feeling of seriousnees until then unknown 
to the heretofore thoughtless young man, even while 
it spurred him on to greater activity and zeal in his 
chosen profession. He had given all the wealth of bis 
great heart to Jane Athearn, receiving in return the 
assurance that hers would accompany him, through 
storm and calm, wherever the stout Ajax might wind 
her devious course. Rich in love for each other, but 
poor enough in worldly chattela, they looked forward 
with high hopes to their union at the termination of 
the voyage. So, as hundreds under similar circam- 
stances have done, both before and since, young 
Winslow dashed the film from before bis eyea, choked 
back his feelings, gave his first orders to his sabordi- 
nates in a husky voice, and sought temporary reliet 
in the excitement of ** Up anchor and sheet home!” 
while Jane, in her humble home away down on 
Martha’s Vineyard, shed tears over @ painted daub 
(this was before the cheap photographic and ambro- 
typic era) which might well have been called a 
‘counterfeit presentment ” of her bold sailur-boy, its 
most striking points consisting in the extreme blue- 
ness of the round jacket, and the greenness of the 
countenance and attitude. ; 

Two months later, the Ajax, having made good use 
of the time, lay becalmwed in the broad Atlantic, nearly 
under the southern tropic. It was Sunday, and there 
was no work going on, but the officers, with clean 
shirta and newly-shorn faces, were talking of home, 
and otherwise killing time as best they might. The 
captain came on deck with a bottle in his hand, 
corked and sealed tightly. 

**I have written our report, with date, latitude 
and longitude, on a piece of paper, bottled it up, and, 
here goes!” he shouted, throwing it, at the same 
time, over the quarter-rail into the sea. 

‘* What’ll you bet on cur bearing from it again?” 

*°T would be safe enough to bet against it,” said 
the first cfticer. “I should aay the chances were 
about equal to those of my being struck by light- 
ning.” Whereat a general laugh went round the 
group. 

‘* But we do hear reports of vessels in that way, 
now and then,” the captain said, ‘though of course 
the chances are a million to one against it, in any 
particular case. Now you throw another overboard, 
or any one else that bas any empty botcles on band. 
Let’s multiply the chances, just for the fun of the 
thing.’’ 

Down went the mates to ransack for bottles, and in 
ashort time some six or eight, each containing a 
written statement, with embellishments to suit the 
fancy of the writer, were committed to the ocean. 

* I’ve reported the Ajax with tive hundred barrels,” 
said the third mate. ‘* That’s only anticipating a 
little. If we haven't gut it, we want it.” 

This was not said in the captain’s hearing. He 
supposed that ail the bottles contained bona Jide 
reports, though he did not ask to look at their con- 
tents. 

** My story is,” said one of the boatsteerers, ‘‘ that 
we have had a terrible mutiny on board, that big 
black Sam has got command of the ship, and has 
driven the old man into the galley to cook grub for 
him.” 

‘““What did you write, Mr. Winslow?” the mate 
asked. 

“O, I’m not going to tell. If my bottle is picked 
up, it will astonish the finder more than any of them. 
But pshaw! we never shall hear from any of them 
again.” 

** No, there’s not much danger of it,’? was the care- 
less reply. 

They watched the bottles, bobbing up and down in 


the swell, for some little time; but, gradually carried | 
to the westward by the force of the current, they had 
all passed out of view long before the favoring breeze 

tilled the sails of the old barque, and she again pushed 

forward on her southward course. Past the stormy 

headland of Guod Hope, and across the great South- 

ern Ocean, through Timor Straits to the cruising 

grounds a ‘New Guinea and the archipelago of 
Solomon; where, cut off from all bat merely acci- 

dental communication with the civilized world, we 

leave her and her hardy crew to pursue the objects 

of tbeir adventurous cruise, and to battle with Levi- 

athan in his native element. 

Months passed away; Jong, weary months to the 
true-hearted girl, who vainly besieged the little post- 
office, vainly swept her eager eye over the marine 
list of the New Bedtord Mercury, vainly made anx- 
ious inquiries of each newly-arrived Vineyarder from 
all the distant whaling grounds, only to meet with 
disappointment, till ‘‘ hope deferred made the heart 
sick.” Only one letter, written off the Azores, three 
weeks out from home, had reached her; a true sea- 
man’s love letter, filled with the outapoken affection 
of ber stout-hearted whaleman, with confidence in 
her enduring truth, with pride in his noble vessel 
and shipmates, with sanguine predictions ot merited 
success and triamphant retarn. The precious doc- 
ument had been real, over and again, till every word 
was transferred to tie page of memory; opened and 
reclosed till the fulis showed alarming evidence of 
weakness; still ita successor came not, and the Ajax 
had been absent nearly a year. Still Jane did not 
cease to hope, for her father, who had fvllowed the 
sea himself but bad given it up in consequence of 
failing health, still thought that they had found a 
profitable cruising ground somewkere by themselves, 
and made a port at some out-of-the-way island. 

“When you do hear from the ship,” said he, ‘‘ she 
will be doing well, depend upon it.” 

Jane was the pride of her father, his only compan- 
ion and housekeeper, icdeed, almust the only tie that 
bound him toearth. Her mother had died several 
years before, and the darling wish of the invalid 
widower’s heart was that he might live long enough 
to see his girl the happy wife of sume one worthy of 
her. 

Thus matters stood when Jane one day called as 
usual at the post-oflice for the ‘* Mercury,” and has- 
tening home with it, paused not even to remove 
shawl and hat, but, tearing off the wrapper, threw it 
open, and cast her eyes upon the column of shipping 
intelligence. A little caption in italics struck a chill 
to her very heart. With riveted gaze upon the pa- 
per, and the paleness of death chasing the rosy bloom 
from her cheeks, she dropped into the nearest chair, 
and mechanically read on. 

‘* What is it, Jane? News from Reuben?” 

No reply. The breath came hard and quick 
through the parted lips, the dilated eyes wandered 
not from the item till the last cruel word was read, 
the last spark of hope dying out with it. The paper 
fell to the fluor, and the insensible girl was caught in 
the feeble arms of her father, as she sank under the 
blow so heart-crushing, so suddenly inflicted. 

Fever and delirium followed, and for several days 
Jane Athearu’s lite wavered in the balance. But 
nature, aiied by medical skill and the carefal nurs- 
ing of her father and his kind neighbors, at last tri- 
umphed. Reason came back to the stricken one, 
apd with it a calmness and fortitade which were 
inherent with her, and might have averted all dan- 
ger, had the fatal tidings been less abruptly commu- 
nicated. ; 

With the captain’s permission, I have copied 
from the prioted slip which he still carefully pre- 
serves, a8 areminder, he says, of the one great folly 
of his life. 


“Sad Marine Disaster—Probable loss of Barque 
Ajax and all her crew.- Ship Condor, which arrived 
at this port yesterday, reports March 16th, while 
becalmed in the Bight of Brazil, picked" up a junk 
bottle, seale:i tightly, which appeared to have been 
several months in the water. On opening it, the 
following report was found: ‘ Barque Ajax of New 
Bedford, at sea, near the Cape of Good Hope. Aug. 
Ist—six feet of water in the hold, and gaining npon 
usevery hour. We have just got the foresail on her 
to scad before it, but the gale, which has blown for 
two days, is still increasing. There is little or no 
hope for us.—RK. W.’ We have copied this from the 
paper itself, which is in good condition and still per- 
fectly legible. The handwriting corresponds well 
with the signature of the second officer, Mr. Reuben 
Wiuslow, on the duplicate of the ship’s articles. The 
Ajax touched at the Western Islands on the outward 
passage, all well; since which, nothing has been heard 
from her. Had she reached either Cape Town or 
Mauritius, the news must long ago have transpired. 
There can be no doubt that the ill-fated barque has 
foundered in the gale at sea, with all on board.” 


Bitterly and sincerely Jane Athearn mourned the 
loss of the man she loved, for many months after her | 0! 
recovery from the first great shock. But time works 
wonders in healing heart-wounds; and whatever 
may be expected of the heroine of a mere romance, 
the observer of everyday actualities will not be.as- 
tonished to learn that she neither committed suicide 
nor buried her young héart forever in the depths of 
the Southern Ocean. It is no reflection upon her 
judgment or her heart’s truth that she declined to 
do either. Other caresstepped in; the failing health 
of her only parent demanded her attention and sym- 
pathy; his anxiety to see his darling married before 
he left the world, of course had its weight with her. 





of acoaster in the Southern trade, and the close of 
the next year saw her united in marriage to him at 
the bedside of her dying father, whose last conscious 
act was to invoke a blessing upon the union. 





No young man’s heart ever beat higher with fond 
anticipations of happinees than did that of our second 
mate on the morning when the Ajax, laden scup- 
pers-to with oily treasure, backed her maintopsail to 
speak the pilot-boat off Blok Island. But the joy of 
the bronzed mariners swarming on her deck was 
equalled by the astonishment of the pilots at hearing 
the answer to their inquiry, ‘‘ What barque is it?” 

** You mnst be joking,” said a voice, recognized as 
that of the veteran Slocam, who took ber out when 
she sailed. ‘‘ The Ajax went to the bottom off Good 
Hope, and the insurance money has been paid on her 
long ago.” 

What could this mean? mentally inquired every 
man on board, save one. It was true they had 
cruised on unfrequented whaling grounds, and had 
neither sent nor received letters since leaving the 
Azores. But how should they know at home how 
and where she was lost? if indeed, she had not been 
heard from at all—a caee which was not without 
precedent thirty years ago, though hardly possible 
at the present day. Reuben Winslow alone held the 
key to the mystery, and his heart beat yet more 
wildly with a new fear, as conscience sent the blood 
tingling to his cheeks. The words ‘“ went to the 
bottom off Good Hope,” brought to the surface his 
shamefal secret, so long buried in his own heart and 
almost forgotten—the bottle! What might have 
been the effect of the news upon the girl he loved? 
was his next thought. 

A few words from the pilot who boarded the ship 
explained the whole misunderstanding. But in 
most cases no harm had been done but such as could 
be soon repaired. Though friends had mourned 
them as dead, the joy woujd be the greater at the 
news of their resurrection, and the novel circum- 
stance would serve as a good joke to be laughed at 
in years tocome. But Winslow, on making inquiries 
of Slocum, who was well acquainted on the Vineyard, 
learned that which hurled him at once from happy 
anticipation to hopeless despair. Jane Athearn had 
been married but a week before, had closed the eyes 
of her father, and had gone South with her husband, 
an orphaned bride. 

The news had well-nigh crashed his heart even as 
the fond girl’s had been by the cruel message which 
he had so thoughtlessly cast upon the waters. He 
had so looked forward to a happy meeting with her; 
had thought of her always as his good angel and 
polar-star; had, in the words of the old sea-song, 
‘* brought back her parting kiss as pure as he re- 
ceived it;” and now, to the pain of disappointment 
and blighted hope, was added that of remorse, that 
he owed all this to a siogle reckless act of his own. 
Had she proved false to her vows without good cause, 
he might have borne it manfully, for his own con- 
science would have been clear. 

Mechanically he attended to his daties in working 
the ship up the bay, but there was none of his usual 
spirit in the orders which he gave t» the crew; no 
hearty response on his part tu the joyous greetings 
which saluted the return of men risen, as it seemed, 
from an ocean grave. An outward-bound ship, all 
ready for sea, lay moored in the stream as they 
passed in. 

** She was ready to sail three days ago,” remarked 
one of the “runners” for a well-known shipping- 
house, which also did a smart business in the way of 
infits and outfits, ‘*bat her mate was taken down 
sick at the eleventh hour, and had to give up the 
voyage. She is only waiting now to ship a mate.” 

**7°il go in her,” said Winslow, desperately; “if 
they’ll make me a good offer.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked the “ shark,” with an 
eye to business. 

‘Mean it? Yes,” was the dogged reply. 
sooner go to sea thaa go ashore, now.” 

Within twenty minutes it was known at the office 
of Wing & Co., that the second mate of the Ajax 
was up for a berth at the shortest notice. With the 
highest recommendations from his captain, he was 
just the man wanted; the offer of “ lay ”’ and bonus 
was @ liberal one, for time was pressing; a few hours 
sufficed to make all his arrangements, and the next 
morning’s san saw Reuben Winslow at his post be- 
tween the knight-heads of the Mogul, taking her 
anchor. 

A change came over the whole man from that day, 
a change for the better, however. Though the wild 
exuberance of youthful spirits was suppressed, his 
well-balanced mind was not one to give way to 
“ green-and-yellow melancholy.” Though his fund- 
est hopes had been wrecked by a bottle, he had too 
much gelf-respect to put in practice the doctrine of 
“‘ similia similibus curanter,” by rushing to the bottle 
for relief. He turned a deaf ear to the rough, well- 
meant consolations of his quarter-deck comrades, who 

often repeated to him the hackneyed proverb, ‘‘As 
good fish are left in the sea as ever were caught.” 
With a keen sense of his own wrong doing, he lived 
for atonement; the reckless, impulsive boy was lust 
in the sedate, thoughtful man. 

In devotion to the active duties of his profession, 
he had no superior. Throughout the fleet, whether 
‘on Japan,” or off shore,” it was well known that 
no more nervous arm or truer lance was to be found 
than that of the Mogul’s mate. And when, by 42 
accident, he was raised to the supreme command, 
no young officer could have been better fitted for the 
position, Under his charge the voyage was prose- 
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She listened to the suit of Andrew Morrison, captain 


cuted to a successful end in three years, yoseee 











going to tell you. 

** Not your daughter!” 1 exclaimed, in surprise. 

**1'°ll warrant you have wondered a hundred times 
how she could be mine, and now you are yet more 
astonished to learn that she is not. If it were not 
being guilty of an unpardonable bull, I might say 
that she ought to have been.” And my friend 
laughed at the crooked conceit. 

I must have looked very foulish as I sat revolving 
the matter in my mind; but what could Isay? Mrs, 
Winslow's daughter—not his daughter—but ought to 
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| ployers were ready to start him again, with his 


\\| choice either of the same ship or a new one. 
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Bat a new tumult of feeling was stirred within 


| him by a few words spoken by an old acquaintance 


whom he met in New Bedford. Jane Morrison had 


|| returned, a widow, to her old home on the Vineyard. 
| He could give no definite reply to the flattering pro- 


posals of bis owners, until ske bad answered one 


| question for him. With the entire earnings of two 


good voyages standing due him, with health, strength, 
reputation as an officer, and the high road to wealth 
open before him—was the one great void in his heart 
to be filled or not? 





Sorrow and toil had written their marks upon the 
pleasing features of the young widow, who sat bend- 
ing over her work, with a bright little girlof two 
years playing by her side. Her union with Captain 
Morrison had proved an uncongenial one, and her 
life, while under the sway of his arbitrary temper, 
was little less than acontinuous martyrdom. But 
she had faithfully done her duty by her husband up 
to the day of his death, from yellow fever, in a 
Southern port. Bitterly had she regretted the step 
she had taken in becoming his wife, and the more so 
since the hour when she learned of the safe arrival 
of the missing ship, and the departure of Winslow on 
another voyage, almost without setting his foot on 
shore. When left, as she was, in destitute circum- 
stances, she bad naturally turned again to the home 
of her girlhood, and had since labored early and late 
for the support of herself. and little Sophia. 

She laid aside her work to answer a knock at the 
door, and® tall man stood before her, who apparent- 
ly made an effort to conceal his face, as he asked: 

‘Tg Mrs. Morrison in?” 

“Yes sir; that is my name. 
sir?” 

The stranger entered, removed his hat, threw back 
his overcoat, and turned his face full towards her. 

‘Jane!’’ said be, in a tremulous voice. “ I—” 

‘Reuben Winslow!’? There was a touch of glad- 
ness in her tones, as she spoke his name and offered 
her hand; then the old regret came back that he 
could be nothing to her now, and the unbidden tears 
started as she resumed her seat. 

** Mamma cry!” said the little prattler, climbing 
into ber lap. 

* O Renben! that we should meet thus!’’ she went 
on; “but I thought you were lost—and—if you knew 
all, you could not blame me much!” 

Winslow was puzzled. At finding himself face to 
face with her, he knew not how to begin what he 
wished to say; but bere was a new phase of the mat- 
ter. ‘* Blame her much,” indeed! He had expect- 
ed, if not reproaches, at least a bearing of injared 
innocence on her part, and found, instead, apology 
and self-abasement. Before he had made up his 
mind how to reply she asked: 

“ How did you escape from your great danger off 
the Cape of Good Hope?” 

He comprebended all, now. She knew not, as yet, 
that the report was a false one, but supposed the 
svip had been saved by something akin to a miracle. 
His tongue was loosened at once. 

“Jane,” said he, “I alone am to blame! I was 
guilty of a foolish act, for which, God knows, I have 
suffered almost as much asI believe you have. A 
wicked act, too, though not done with criminal in- 
tent. We never were in any danger off Good Hope, 
but when that report was written, were lying be- 
calmed in the middle of the South Atlantic!” 

She looked up at him in utter astonishnient. 

* Don’t interrnpt me, Jane,” he continued. “I 
have been tortured by remorse ever since, but I have 
gone on my way, striving to do right, and in all re- 
spects save one, have been prospered—more than I 
deserved. I have sought you out to-night, thinking 
you knew the trath already, to ask if I can be for- 
given, and if so, to ask also if the remainder of a life 
devoted to your happiness may be offered as an 
atonement for the one great wrong of wy youth?” 

She bowed her head among the bright curls of her 
little daughter, while Wixsiow in silence awaited 
her answer. 

“ Reuben, I have been much surprised, and I can- 
not deny it, shocked, by what you have told me, for 
until this evening, I thought the fault had been ail 
my own. It seems we both have erred, and both 
have suffered deeply in cbnsequence. For your 
wrong is no greater—indeed, it is not so great—as 
mine in marrying Andrew Morrison when I never 
truly loved him. For you know, Reuben— indeed, I 
could never conceal it from you—that my heait was 
yours first, last and always. Let our past errors be 
forgotten, then, on both sides, and if you still wish 
me to be—” she placed her hand in his stroug grasp. 

‘*From my heart and goul I do!” 

“TI shall put my trust in you, asI have always 
done; and my child—” 

‘Shall be mine, ours, Jane!” he interrupted. She 
shail know no other father.” 

And until grown to womanhood, she never did. 
The younger branches of the family are still ignorant 
of the facts which I have here related. 


Will you walk in, 
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SWEETENED WIND.—A young man from the coun- 
try went into a drug store the other day, and, sceing 
people freely patronizing the soda fountain, at length 
stepped up and called for a drink of “ that ’ere” for 
himself. After swallowing the foaming contents ef 
the glass, and laying his money with a satisfied air 
upon the counter, he said, ‘ Mister, what do you call 
that that bites 80?” “ That is soda water.” “Well,” 
said he, ‘I s’posed it was sweetened wind.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOM BRAGDON’S OONFESSION. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE, 


It was a hot day in July, and the afternoon sun- 
shine beat oppressively down upon the losh mead- 
ows and sere gray pasture lands of my uncle, Jared 
Olney, steeping the atmosphere in a sort of dreamy 
languidness util the distant farm house, almost bid- 
den from view by its numerovs outhouses and ex- 
tensive orchards, seemed a perfect picture of lan- 
guishing peace and quietude. 

A small blue wreath of smoke was curling lazily 
away from one of its tall chimneys, and I hailed its 
first appearance with joy, for I knew that it indicat- 
ed “supper,” a repast that bad come to be held in 
great esteem by me since I had undertaken to follow 
my uncle, scythe in hand, about the twenty-acre 
hay-field. 

Oa the afternoon before referred to, I was partic- 
ularly anxions that tea-time should arrive; for my 
uncle, one of those excessively odd characters to be 
met with occasionally in the country, had not spoken 
&@ word to me since morning. 

Not that my Uncle Jared was much given tosi- 
lence as a genera) thing, nor was he what might be 
called ® wan of few words, under ordinary circam- 
stances, but be was subject to occasional fits of silent 
moodiness that would frequently last for hours, and 
even whole days. 

On such occasions, it was deemed expedient to re- 


‘main perfectly silent, by those who knew him best, 


and I was well aware that there was no more jovial, 
fun-loving, kind-hearted man in the world than my 
sympathetic Uncle Jared, when he sheuld choose to 
come back from his temporary wandering into dream- 
land. 

Ou this particular afternoon, 1 had succeeded in 
retaining the required amount of silonceand gravity 
(for I was sorely tempted to laugh outright on more 
than one occasion), but I felt that I could not long 
retain the mastery over myself. 

We were carrying our swathes, as a farmer would 
term it, and had just retarned from a long cruise 
across the field snd were whetting our @ythes 
preparatory to starting again, when my uucle acci- 
dentally broke a very choice whetstone that be had 
long treasured as a relic of the days when shoddy 
merchandize was a thing unknown. 

The mere matter of breaking a whetstone was 
nothing, but the silent manner in which my uncle 
disposed of the broken remains was something ludi- 
crous to say the least. 

I could contain myself no longer, but giving way 
to my pent-up feclings, I indulged in a long and loud 
fit of laughter, during which my uncle regarded me 
silently,-but with a rather pleased expression on bis 
countenance. When I could master my feelings suf- 
ficiently, I exclaimed: 

‘“* Was there such an odd piece of humanity ever 
put together before?” 

“I think there was,” he replied, thoughtfully, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

‘*] am glad to hear it,’’ 1 sail, laughing, for I knew 
that the ice was broken now, and that my uncle was 
preparing to tell mea story, and as he was no am- 
ateur at story telling, 1 was nothing loth to listen. 

“Sit down under this shade-tree and I will tell 
you about it,” he said, seating himself on a pile of 
newly cut ‘‘ timothy” and proceeding to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow and face while I seated 
myself near by and prepared to listen. 

“During the summer and autumn of 1826,” he 
began, “ I was employed ss stone-cutter in the lime- 
stone quarry near St. J During the sammer 
and early autumn, there were twenty hands of us on 
the works, but our employers’ contracts having been 
nearly filled, the larger part of the workmen were 
discharged in September, only four of us being re- 
tained to fill out some light contracts before winter. 

“Two of my compantons were young men named 
Smith and Logan, respectively, and remarkable for 
nothing in particular, except their great attachment 
for each other, which was almost as strong as that of 
Damon and Pythiasof old. The other, Tom Brag- 
don, was a man about thirty-five years of age, rath- 
er dissipated, I thonght, for a man at his time of 
life, yet a great favorite with all classes so far as I 
had been able to discover. He was tall and dark, 
with black hair and eyes, and must have been very 
fine-looking in his yeunger days, I thought. He was 
jovial and witty when associated with the light-heart- 
ed and careJess, bat usually morose and silent when 
jn the company of the reticent and thoughtfal. 

“ One bright morning in October, we all started 
out from our boarding-boure which was not far from 
the quarry, to commence our day’s labor. When we 
arrived at the epot, Smith said to me that he and 
Logan would go down to the other end of the works 
where some hage boulders were waiting to be squared, 
and that Tom and myself might work where we were 
if we chose toe doro. Smith was a sortof foreman, 
and understood his employer’s business quite as well 
as be did himself, so we all readily aseented to his 
proposition, and Tom aad myself were left quite to 
ourselves for the remainder of the day. 

“ T noticed that my companion acted rather strange- 
ly on several occasions and that bis hammer fell with 
rather more force than was its wont, and I also ob- 
served him idly gazing apon the ground as if in deep 
thought for a moment, but,as neither seemed in- 
clined towards conversation, not a word was spoken 
between us. At last neon arrived, and each partook 
silently of Lis cold lunch, and after that an equally 





demure siesta and smoke were indulged in. Then 
we fell to work again, and two—three o’clock came 
round without®so much as a word having passed be- 
tween us. 

‘*] had been longing some time for some one to 
talk with, and had only been waiting since morning 
for Tom to begin the conversation. But my silent 
friend only seemed more engrossed with his own 
thoughts -than ever, and wielded his hammer more 
energetically, and at intervals stared at the ground 
harder than was bis wont. 

** But everything has an end, and my patience and 
seriousness were no exception to the general rule. I 
laid down my hammer and exploded in a lond fit of 
laughter, exclaiming, ‘Were two such excessively 
odd characters ever left so long to themselves be- 
fore?” 

* Tom started nervously, at this, and the hammer 
fell from his fingers as though they were powerless 
to hold it. He turned abruptly to me and said: 

***] do not know. The fact is that 1 can endure 
this no lunger. Jared Olney, I AM A MURDERER.’ 

‘It was my turn to grow nervous now, I was 
thoroughly startled, I assure you, though I had a 
faint idea that my companion had gonecrazy. I 
could only exclaim, ‘A murderer?’ 

- © Yes, a murderer,’ said Tom; slowly and thought- 
fully, for he had the control of bimself now, though 
his face was white as a ghost, and his eyes wore a 
look of sternness I shall never forget. Ten years 
ago to-day in the town of R , in the State of 
Ohio, I murdered my wife and child, and burned my 
own house down over them. I succeeded in stealing 
away from the neighborhood unobserved, and have 
preserved my secret to this day. But during all 
these long ten years I bave never laid down to sleep 
at night but my murdered wife lay down to repose 
beside me. I have never struck a blow with my 
hammer without striking that pitiful, pleading 
woman in the face. Sleeping or waking it was all 
the same; I could not drive her from my thoughts. 
I have succeeded in keeping up an outward appear- 
ance of jollity and mirth, but these thickly appear- 
ing gray hairs will testify what the struggle has 
cost me. I am willing now to suffer the penalty of 
my crime; nay, I demand it, my whole soul cries out 
for juetice against me.’ 

‘His eyes radiated like huge diamonds as he fin- 
ished speaking and stood looking imploringly at me, 
as though he would have me annihilate him in a mo- 
ment. I could do nothing bat pity the poor man 
from the bottom of my soul, as I said, ‘Tom Brag- 
don, J am not the man to tell your story to. There 
are officers of justice in the town; you should go to 
them if you are so anxious to suffer the penalty of 
your crime.’ 

** He turned on his heel and left. me, going in the 
direction of the town, and I never saw him again. 

** 1 afterwards learned that he went to the proper 
officers and made his confession, requesting that he 
might be lodged in jail to await his trial. They very 
naturally supposed him to be insane, but finally per- 
mitted him to go to the jail while the matter was be- 
ing ferreted out according to the due form of the law. 

‘““The messenger despatchéd to the distant town 
where the prisoner alleged the murder had been 
committed, returned with the information which had 
heen gathered from the cldest residents of the neigh- 
borhood, to the effect that a man bearing this (Tom’s) 
description had once lived there with his wife and 
child and that their home had been found utterly de- 
stroyed by fire. A few bones and the charred re- 
mains of several human beings were discovered un- 
der a heap of fire-brands in the cellar, and it had 
been inferred that the house had caught fire during 
the night, and that the entire family had perished 
in the flames. 

“Alli that could be discovered of their mortal re- 
mains was gathered into one ceffin, and decently 
interred in the neighboring churchyard. 

‘* Of course the trial proceeded immediately after 
that, and some of Tum’s old neighbors were called to 
identify him in the courtroom, a task which they 
had no difficulty in performing, as his was one of 
those faces which do not alter with years except to 
grow old and careworn. 

*“ When questioned as to his motive for committing 
the fearfal deed, the prisoner confessed that it was 
throngh jealousy; that some infernal mischief-mak- 
er had led bim to mistrart his wife’s constancy, that 
he had watched her, and his suspicions were seem- 
ingly proven true; ‘but,’ he added, while the tears 
streamed down his cheeks, ‘I have since been con- 
vinced of her perfecé innocence, that a more trust- 
worthy and virtuous wife than she never existed! 

‘As the trial proceeded, new witnesses were 
brought forth, and the evidence thickened until no 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt could have existed in 
the mind of anyone. He was fuund guilty and s-n- 
tenced to be hung, which sentence was executed.ear- 
ly in the following spring. 

“It was said tbat the prisoner wore a very calm 
and peaceful look on the day of his execution, and 
that be died in the belief that he should soon meet 
his Exoma, bis darling wife, in heaven.” 

Just then a melodious peal from the huge bell 
suspended in the rear of my uncle’s fermbouse, 
came floating across the hazy fields to us, and my 
uncle started to bis feet and said: 

** Come, Fred, let’s go to supper. You may bring 
along your scythe, I guess, and we will take a smoke 
and tell stories after tea.” 
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A man too busy to take care of his health is like a 





mechanic too busy to take care of his tools. 





THE KING-BIRD. 

The king-bird is only about six and a half inches 
‘ long, partly owing to the very short tail, which does 
not surpass the somewhat equare wings. The head, 
throat and entire upper surface are of the richest glos- 
sy crimson red, shading to orange-crimson on the fore- 
head, where the feathers extend beyond the nostrils 
more half-way down the beak. The plumage is ex- 
cessively brilliant, shining in certain lights with a me- 
tallic or glassy lustre. The breast and belly are pure 
silky white, between which color and the red of the 
throat there is a broad band of rich metallic green, and 
there is a small spot of the same color close above each 
eye. From each side of the body beneath the wing 
springs a tuft of broad delicate feathers about an inch 
and a half long, of an ashy color, bat tipped with a 
broad band of emerald green, bordered within by a 
narrow line of buff. These plumes are concealed be- 
neath the wing, but when the bird pleases, can be 
raised and spread out so as to form an elegant semi- 
circular fan oneach shoulder. But another ornament, 
still more extraordinary, and, if possible, more beau- 
tifal, adorns this little bird. The two middle tail 
feathers are modified into very slender wire-like 
shafts, nearly six inches long, each of which bears at 
the extremity, on the inner side only, a web of an em- 
eral@ggreen color, which is coiled up into a perfect spi- 
tral disc, and produces a most singular and charming 
effect. The bill is orange-yellow, and the feet and legs 
ofa fing cobalt blue. This exquisite little creature 
fréquents the smaller trees in the thickest parts of the 
forests, feeding on various fruits, often of a very large 
size for so small a bird: It is very active both on its 
wings and feet, and makes a whirring sound while 
flying, something like the South American manakins. 
It often flutters its wings, and displays the beautiful 
fan which adorns its breast, while the star-bearing 
tail-wires diverge into an elegant curve. 














Our Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF “ FALSETTO.”—A certain 
English physician, who must be something of a mu- 
sician, has been looking down the throat of one of 
the Tyrolese singers, whose falsetto notes are so re- 
markable; the object of the inspection being to as- 
certain the physiological conditions which produce 
them. The observations were made by means of a 
laryngoscope, @ little instrument whereof the princi- 
pal member is a little mirror placed at the back of 
the patient’s mouth. It is pretty generally known 
that the human vocal apparatus consists of a pair 
of membranes situated horizontally in the throat, 
and just touching at their edges. A drum-head, 
with a slit across it, may convey a popular idea of 
them. In the act of singing, the lips of these chords 
as they are called, are brought into contact, and they 
approach each other throughout their whole length, 
and remain paralicl. When they are set in vibration, 
by the passage of air through them, under these, the 
ordinary conditions, a fall chest note is emitted; but 
if they do not meet in their entire length, either a 
posterior or anterior portion of them remaining 
apart, the sound is no longer fall, but feeble and 
sbrill; the note emitted is what the stringed instra- 
ment-player calls a harmonic, and what the singer 
calls a falsetto or head-note. The violinist who would 
bring out a harmonic, so touches a string that, in- 
stead of making it vibrate as a whole, he divides it 
into segments, each of which vibrates by itself, and 
emits the note due to its short length instead of that 
which the fall length of thestring would yield. The 
same sort of thing appears to be done by the falsetto 
singer; the adept can at will shorten his vocal chords 
80 a8 to pass instantly from any note to its harmonic. 
The muscular process by which this transition is ef- 
fected is not clearly made out, so that it cannot be 
determined whether all singers are gifted alike with 
powers of head sivging «qual to the Tyrolese, or 
whether Alpine melody grew out of peculiar capa- 
bilities of Alpine threats. 





Bioopy RAtn.—Prodigy lovers will be gratified by 
the intelligence that a fall of what would in other 
days have been called bloody rain has lately been 
witnessed. A few weeks back the Neapolitans found 
their streets stained with red, and their garments 
spotted with sanguinary looking drops. Examined 
closely, the coloring matter of this shower was found 
to consist of small red grains, sensibly round, and 
varying from the two-hundredth to the four-hun- 
dredth part of an inch in diameter. When the mys- 
terious element of this fall was dispelied, it was clear 
that the rusty particles were really dust specks drawn 
up by the wind from African deserts and borne 
with it across the Meiterranean. This is not an 
unprecedented phenomenon. Twenty years ago a 
French philosopher collected a large quantity of dust 
of the same quality, and probably from the same 
source, from a house-top at Valence; and, again, a 
German found the peculiar African grit in Berlin. 
These facts show how pests, and plagues, and the 
germs of disease may be carried from country to 
country by the transporting power of the wind; it is 
not always inanimate dust that is thus wafted to im- 
mense distances. A shower of insects fellat Araches, 
in Savoy, last January, which upon examination, 
proved to be of a species peculiar to the forests of 
Central France; and a few years back, Turin was 
visited by millions of Jarv@ of a fly found nowhere 
but in tbe island of Sardinia. These are recent and 
well proven cases; many more striking instances 





wight be cullected from chronicles of things curious. 
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- land and sea. Many a vale, now fertile, can be seen 





and certainly of an appearance very distinguished 
from the rest of the occupants of the plateau. His 
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A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER I, 
SLOGAN, 


Own the northern coast of North Waies stands Slo- 
gan, with its foot in the sea. It is a great mountain; 
great in size, though that is its least remarkable at- 
tribute; great in wealth, for it is a treasure-house of 
usefal stone; and great in dim historic memories. 
On its summit was once the camp of a British host, 





year after year; but the Roman eagles never flew so 
high. Around it still survive, like circlets about a 
monarch’s crown, three mighty rings of debris, that | 
were, a thousand years ago, three ramparts of stone. 

Within them are still visible the casements in which | 
the defenders lived, and watched as from an eyry, | 


from it, stretched out like an open map, and the rug- 
ged outlines of a hundred hills. On the calmest day 
in June, there is wind enough on Slogan’s top to belly 
out the folds of a royal standard, which mayhap (in 
some shape or another) in days of old it did. 

But few folks care to climb to the summit now, or 
to concern themselves therewith. As with the maid- 
en in the ballad, it is the face of Slogan which is his 
fortune. Not, however, as in her case, by reason of 
its beauty. It is scarred and seamed, as surely no 
other mountain ever was, by the hand of man. Not 
Xerxes, with all his power, could, in his insolent dom- 
ination over nature, have so transfurmed a bill, as 

+ the patient hewers of stone have altered Slogan. 

Naturally grim and stern enough, he has now, 
thanks to pick and gunpowder, become one scar. 
Like an ancient warrior, whose ferocity has been en- 
hanced by the small-pox, he scowls upon the smiling 
summer sea. Fifty times a day he emits, volcano- 
wise, a little puff of smoke, and then the stones come 
rattling down, and there is another blemish in his 
majestic features. -Some of him, in point of fact, is 
gone. A day will come (forty generations hence, 
however) when Slogan will indeed be literally, as 
well as metaphorically, a tning of the past. The 
last wagon load of him will then have gone to pave 
the streets of what may be Liverpool and Manchester 
in one. 

But at present he is high and huge enough, and 
though girdled about the tramways, and divided into 
stages by inclines (which should be rather called 
‘* perpendiculars”), these are scarce to be seen from 
the fuot of him at all. You must toil up somo wind- 
ing path, worn in the slag and refuse, to discover 
them, Then you will also find that Slogan is a very 
ant-hill of human beings. About his forehead, men 
are clustering like ants indeed; appearing and dis- 
appearing, some with burdens and some without, but 
all in motion. The mountain resounds with the stroke 
of their picks; with the echoof the bugles, which 
give warning that a blast is about to take place; and 
with the roar of the blasts themselves. From ter- 
race to terrace the stone is carried in huge trucks, 
that descend with immense velocity, and are con- 
nected by an endless chain, which by their weight at 
the same time hauls up “‘ the empties.”” By the side 
of these inclines are ladders of stone, by which the 
quarry-men go up and down. There workers, whose 
calling lies in so wierd a spot, two thousand feet or 
more above the fields in which their foretathers 
labored (for this trade is comparatively new), are, in 
their appearance, different from other men. They 
are giants—often in height, but always in thews and 
sinews. The breeze of the mountain or of the sea 
blows perpetually upon them, and they thrive in it 
amazingly. The hammers which they use with ease, 
a field-laborer could scarcely lift. They are as good- 
natured as were the Goths, but, like them, are sub- 
ject to fits of passion, and then— 

They are affable, but itis no use addressing them 
in the English tongue, because they do not speak it. 
They understand, however, the one word “ beer,” 
especially when accompanied by the exhibition ofa 
silver coin. For the rest, the magistrates assure you 
that they are an extremely well-conducted race of 
people, and the established clergy have nothing to 
say against them, or todo with them at all. 

Upon this August morning there are six hundred 
of these Titans upon Slogan, armed with spade and 
pick; but it is now noon—the truce-time between 
them and Nature, when they lay aside their wea- 
pons, to dine. Upon the most elevated terrace, and 
approached from the rest only by these steep inclines, 
there are a hundred men or 80, consuming their mid- 
day meal—generally a hunch of bread and meat that 
wonld last you and me for a week. Some of them 
sittirg in the open, under the shadow of the cliff; 
some in the littlé bomb-proof huts, which are built 
very literally as ‘“‘shelters from the blast;’ and a 

few even swinging against the face of the rock from 
the ropes that support them during their labors. 
Dangling between sea and sky, in a manner that 
makes one dizzy to behold, they lazily cut and munch, 
and watch the white-sailed ships come out and in, 
that carry away the result of their labors from the 
little jetty; but otherwise they are not greatly inter- 
ested in the spectacle that nature spreads before 
them, and which causes such exhibitions of enthu- 
siasm in those summer visitors from the neighboring 
village who have the hardihood to reach the spot. 
There is one such visitor even now; a tall young fel- 
low of what is called “distinguished ” appearance, 


face is pale, and rendered still more so by the black 
mustache he wears, carved like a bow, and twisted 
at the ends; his small hands are as white as a wo- 


' distinct, whether he gives directions to the quarry- 


shaped enough, he seems by comparison with those | | cruel), turned him out—eldest born though he was— | worked among them with such seeming patience fo: for 


sons of Anak about him, almost like a woman in | 
man’s clothes; he appears effeminate*even by con- 
trast with the young overlooker by whose side he 
stands, and who is explaining to him the details of 
the scene before him. And yet John Denton is no 
Hercules. He is only a fine, strong-built young fel- 
low, with an eye like a bawk, and a broad brow, over 
which the short brown curls cluster so thickly that 
it seems low; his fingers, it is true, are long enough 
to have pertained to one of much greater height, and 
are extraordinarily supple; bis speech is precise, and 





men in their own tongue, or addresses his companion 
in English. It was this, rather than in build, that 
the most marked difference between himself and 
Herbert Stanhope lay. The latter spoke with effort 
—used that languid mode affected more or less by all 
young men of his class, and which to some ears (not- 
withstanding that the speaker may mean to be civil ; 
and well-behaved enough), sounds always galling 
and contemptuous. And thus it was in the present 
case, where certainly no assumption of superiority 
was intended. 

Herbert Stanhope was no drawling swell from the 
Row or St. James’s street, but he had passed much 
of his life amorg these silly fops, ard had contracted 
their manner. If he had been born a poor man, and 
Denton a rich one, their present positions might 
quite possibly have been reversed; as it was, the 
former was running through his fortune as quickly 
as race-horses (and other luxuries pertaining to 
“ fdst” life) could help him to doit; while John Den- 
ton was making his way wp the social ladder with 
as sure & foot as he scaled the inclines of Slogan. A 
parish orphan, he had risen at the National School 
to be pupil-teacher; then exhibiting considerable 
talent for figures, he had been employed by the agent 
for the quarries, first at his cffice, and subsequently 
on the mountain, and was now biding his time—pre- 
paring himself, meanwhile, by incessant study in 
leisure hours—for quite another line in life, that of 
civil engineer, an appointment connected with which 
profeesion had been promised to him by his present 
employer. It was the old story of a self-made and 
self-making man, but with a difference. John Den- 
ton’s nature was not of the grasping sort, which uses 
all things only toone end. He was ambitious, but 
80 greedy of success as to deny himself all refresh- 
ments upon the road to it, so that when it is reached 
at last, the appetite for them, so unnaturally thwart- 
ed, has fied forever. One may wait for the enjoy- 
ments of life as one may wait for one’s dinner—too 
long; and perhaps John Denton might have done 
so, his mind being deeply set upon getting on in the 
world, had it not been for one circumstance ;- he was 
not working for himself alone. His- eyes were so 
bright, and his faceso smiling—although, as we have 
hinted, it would now and again flush angrily at his 
companion’s tone— because there was a certain mod- 
est damsel, on the other side of Slogan, who had 
promised to be his bride in good time; by which we 
mean early; for he was still in that station of life in 
which it is found porsible to marry on even lees than 
three hundred pounds a year. 

** Who is yonder old man with the big white head, 
Mr. Overlooker? He seems too ancient for this sort 
ot bammer-work, although I noticed that you (very 
properly) were not disposed to be hard upon him—” 

** IT do not understand you, sir,” interrupted Den- 
ton, with irritation. ‘Mr. Blackburn is no idler, I 
can tell you; although his arms may not move so 
fast as a younger man’s.” 

“ Mr. Blackburn, eh? What! have we gentlemen 
quarrymen here, then? Well, upon my life, now 
you mention it, there is an air of past grandeur about 
that old fellow, as though he bad seen better days.” 

These remarks referred to one, who, while certain- 
ly by far the senior of those present, wore also a look 
of superiority almost as great as that of Mr. Stan- 
hope bimself, although it owed nothing (as in’ his 
case) to attire, which was that of a common laborer. 
This personage was sitting with his back to the rock, 
his arms folded, his lips compressed, and his eyes 
darting from underneath his shaggy brows, no very 
agreeable glances upon Stanbope himself. 

** Hush, sir,” muttered the overlooker sternly; ‘‘ do 
you not see that he observes you are speaking of him 
with pity; and that he does not wish to be pitied?” 

**T will give him half-a-crown, and a better cigar 
than he ever smoked in dreams, to make my peace 
with him,”’’ returned the young gentleman with a 
sort of good-natured scorn, as he drew from his pecket 
a sealskin case. 

‘If you offer him money,” interposed Denton, 
hastily, ‘‘he will break your head in with his pick, 
sir. Anthony Blackburn is as much a gentleman as 
you are, every whit, although he is a poorer man 
than ever I.” 

* What!” ejaculated the other, in a voice that, in 
his great surprise, had lost every trace of languor, 
‘*do you mean to tell me that that is Anthony Black- 
burn of Derbyshire—the man who was disinherited 
fifty years ago for marrying his mother’s waiting- 
maid? Why, I’ve heard my grandfather tell that 
story a dozen times. My own house is within half a 
dozen miles of Redcombe Manor; I know the place 
as well as you know this quarry.”’ 

“If you know anything about such matters, sir, 
for Heaven’s sake, do not speak of them. so loud. 
‘The remembrance of all that has past and gone is 
bitter to him as gal), and needs no revival. He was 
shamefully used by his own flesh and blood, as I 
have heard—parents, and brothers and all.” 

“ Yes, it was hard lines. His father, Russell 





boa and though his limbs are well and strongly 


Blackburn (who was as proud as Lucifer, and as 


in the cold, for marrying the girl for whom they do | 
say the old satyr had a penchant himself; then, when | 
he died, the three brothers followed suit. I don’t | 
suppose any one of them ever gave our friend there | 
a farthing.” 
“Ay, bat they were punished for it,” answered , 
Denton, gravely. “They were cursed in root and | 
branch.” 
“What! by the old gentleman yonder?” returned | 
Stanhope, with a cynical smile. ‘* Well, I dare say) 
they were. But bard words did not break their | 
bones, my good friend—it was hard riding that did 
that; at least, the second brother, Ferdinand, broke 
his neck in a steeple-chase; and something of the 
same sort happened to his son. Then hard living 
killed the third brother, Charles—he drank like a 
fish, and would not permit a woman to come witbin 
the manor gates; but be had his good points, people 
said. Then Richard was drowned in the Dove. In 
fact, if it was not for. young Dick, this old gentleman 
stonebreaker might yet e: joy his own again, for, as 
1 have heard, his name was put in the entail by his 
father last of all, by way of mockery, since it seemed | 
out of the question that he should survive three 
younger brothers affd their children. However, 
against nineteen (for Dick is scarcely of age), sixty- 
eight (and old Anthony must be that at least) has 
not much chance; and, moreover, Dick’s going to be 
married.” 
‘‘ For Heaven's sake, don’t tell him that, sir!” ex- 
claimed Denton, earnestly. ‘‘It is a hopeless fancy, 
as you say; but, nevertheless, he clings to the idea 
that he sballstillone day be master of Redcombe 
Manor. It is his dream by night, his castle in the 
air by day. He is always saying how that young 
Squire Richard has a short throat, and will die of a 
fit, notwithstanding Miss Ellen tells him how wicked 
it is thus to—” 
“And who is Miss Ellen?” As though to recom- 
pense himself for the unwonted interest he had 
evinced in his recent talk, Mr. Herbert Stanhope put 
this question with raised eyeglass and an elaborate 
indifference. 
** She is Anthony Blackburn’s orphan grandchild,” 
said John Denton, quietly, after a little pause. 
‘“‘And the only one?” inquired the other, lazily. 
‘Gad, I’d take fifty to one, in ponies, about her 
coming into the property after all.” 

* Ellen is only the granddaughter,” observed 





Denton, coldly. ‘Anthony had another son besides 
her father.” 
“* Had! 1s he dead, then?” 


But before this question could be answered, a 
young girl came swiftly around the more distant 
corner of the crag with a covered basket in her band, 
and on towards the spot where the old man was still 
sitting, with his eyes moodily fixed upon the ground. 

‘“ What a charming little fairy!” observed Mr. 
Stanhope, critically; ‘‘ with what a grace she carried 
herself as wel! as her basket! Bout it must be hard 
work for her coming up these steep inclines of yours, 
Mr. Overlooker, eh?” 

**She does not come up that way,” answered 
Denton, curtly; ‘‘ there is a path over the mountain 
down to this top level.’’ 

‘* How queer it seems to see a petticoat among all 
these rough fellows,” continued the other, musing. 
‘*Tt must be rather a dangerous experiment for her, 
surely?” 

“What! for a modest young girl to bring her 
grandfather his dinner?” returned John Denton, 
bitterly. ‘“ It may be different—I have heard it is— 
among gentlemen esvch 1s you; but if any man here 
were tocffer her an insult, the rest of them would 
pitch him down the mountain, as though he were a 
barrow of rubbish ; and serve him right, too!” added 
the speaker, with vehemence. 

“To be thrown from the Tarpeian Rock for 
snatching a kiss from yonder pretty damsel? Well, 
that seems a severe punishment, considering the 
great temptation,” answered the other, coolly. ‘I 
had no idea the Welsh code of morals was sucha 
strict one. The registrar-general’s report upon the 
sabject— Ah!” cried the speaker, perceiving the 
young girl had seated herself by the cld man’s side, 
“that is Anthony Blackburn’s grand-daughter, is 
it? Then, now I see what: you mean. There is 
something in good blood, after all the Radicals have 
said, which carries weight with it even here, it 
seems. You lock upon this young girl asa sort of 
lady, eh! although she has been dispossessed of her 
property; well, it’s very creditable to you, Mr. Over- 
looker, and shows how the feudal spirit still survives 
in these outlandish latitudes.” 

“ You mistake, sir, altogether,” answered Denton, 
in @ voice that shook with passion. ‘All blood is 
alike in my eyes, and all women have an equal claim 
to my protection, but Ellen Blackburn is my prom- 
ised wife, and demands a respect from everybody 
which I shall take care is paid.” 

**My good sir,” said Stanhope, quietly, as he 
scanned the young girl with undisguised but not 
impertinent admiration, ‘‘I do assure you I respect 
Miss Blackburn amazingly, and I congratulate you 
with all my heart.” ’ 


CHAPTER II. 
OVER THE HILLS TOGETHER. 


WHEN Denton said that the quarrymefi all treated 
Ellen Blackburn with consideration, he did not ex- 
aggerate the fact; and Stanhope also was right in 
concluding that the position her grandfather had 
once held in the world had something to do with it. 
They pitied the misfortunes of this old man, who had 





| many years, and had done nothing to offend them; 
while the tender grace of the young girl herself—so 
different from the robust attractions of their own 
charmers —won from them a certain courtesy, which 
showed itself in their abstinence from remark upon 
her actious. If other young women had brought 
dinner to their relatives to the ‘‘ top level,” they 
would, doubtless, have hardly escaped comment and | 
rough compliment; but of this sprite-like messenger 
no notice was taken. She had tripped along past 
group after group, and save from a kindly nod trom 
a giant head or two, which she had acknowledged by 
a gratefal smile, had excited no stir. It was a sight 
they saw every day—this pretty but pale-ficed girl, 
with her covered basket, which contained bread and 
meat for her gramlfather; and they looked upon it, 
through their tobacco-smoke, approvingly. 

“You are late, my dear,”’ said the cld man, lifling 
up his gray head as she drew near, and regarding 


, her with eager eyes. ‘‘ Was there any reason for it— 


any particular reason?”’ 

‘There was the reason of the wind upon the hill, 
grandfather, which was dead against me,” answered 
the girl, smiling. ‘See, I have brought you your 
favorite dinner—beef with mustard, and a nice fresh 
lettuce.” 

“There was nothing for me by the post, then?” 
inquired the old man, without taking the least notice 
of these dainties. 

“No, grandfather.” 

This reply was given with a dejected air, quite 
different from that with which she hai hitherto 
spoken. The fact was the post bad not yet,come in 
to their out-of-the-way cottage, but she had an- 
swered that same question a hundred times, and 
always in the negative. Anthony Blackburn was 
forever expecting a letter that was to tell him that 
the last barrier between him and his rights were re- 
moved—he cared not how, but surely, if there was 
justice in heaven, the thing, however long delayed, 
must so happen at last. Was it not clear that a 
judgment had gone forth against his usurping kin- 
dred? First, Ferdinand and his son; then Charles, 
then Richard swept away; and now there was only 
Richard’s brat between him and bis long-lost wealth. 
Would not death take this one, like the rest? After 
fifty years of waiting—years of toil and gloom indeed, 
but which had been illumined occasionally by these 
family casualties, these spectral fires, in qaite a bril- 
liant manner—the goal would be surely feached at 
last! True, it was a boy’s life againet hia own; but 
had not Ferdinand’s boy died before he had reached 
this lad’s age? and were not his father, and Ubarles, 
and Richard, all junior to him (Anthony)? and yet 
all were dead! However, the news was not to come 
to-day, it seemed; and the old man, after one weary 
sigh, began to eat his meal. 

Anthony Blackburn was, independently of his 
white beard and shaggy eyebrows, of a striking ap- 
pearance; straight as a poplar, notwithstanding his 
weight of years, and the long use of the hage ham- 
mer which lay near him; his eyes had lost none of 
their fire; and his large limbs were still very power- 
fal, although their elasticity had departed. Perbaps, 
if he had not been so strong, bis fellow-workmen 
would not have paid him such reepect; at all events, 
it pleased them to see in this old fellow, who had 
been brought up to no such trade, a skillful quarry- 
map, who used the heaviest tools by choice. 

In Ellen’s basket there was neither beer nor spirits, 
but she took from it a glass tumbler—a vessel un- 
known among the other tenants of the top level, who 
used horn and tin—and having filled it with water 
trom a spring that trickled over the rock, placed it by 
her grandfather’s side. Scarcely had she done s0, 
when a splipter flying from some rock where the men 
were resuming work, fell upon it and shattered it to 
atows. 

‘* My only glass,” was the old man’s bitter com- 
ment. “ Misfortune never forgets me in small things 
as well as—”’ 

“Sir, [thank you.” 

Stanhope had marked the catastrophe, and step- 
ping hastily forward, offered the silver bottom of his 
pocket-flask in place of the broken tumbler. 

‘© If you will permit me to fill it with sherry in- 
stead of water,” said he, politely—* I have more here 
than I require.” 

“Nay, tir; Ido not drink wine—at present,” re- 
sponded the old man, stiftiy; *‘ and yet, since you are 
80 courteous—yes, I will just taste it.” It was curious 
to see his look at the costly cup ere he put his lips to 
its contents, They had not touched silver (he was 
thinking) for halfa century. How excellent was this 
liquor, the like of which (though it was but hotel 
sherry) had been so long a stranger to his palate. He 
had intended just to sip a little, but now he slowly 
drained the delicious dranght to the lees. As he gave 
back the empty cup to Stanhope, his eye caught 
sight of something engraved upon it. “Is that your 
name, sir?” inquired he, with sudden interest. 

‘Yes; and my address—Herbert Stanhope, Cur- 
lew Hall, at your service.” 

“© Q, indeed,” returned the old man, with an af- 
fectation of unconcern, while his face, bronzed with 
sun and wind, turned suddenly quite pale. ‘‘ Good- 
morning, sir, and thank you; it’s time for me to be- 
gin my work again.” 

With that he took up his accustomed weapon; but 
the visitor, who, at this hint, had retired to some 
distance, noticed that he did not make a stroke with 
it for several minutes, but stood leaning on the long 
handle, as if in thought. Stanpole looked round for 
the girl, but she had disappeared; and then for the 





overlooker, but he had aleo lipped away; so, shrag- 
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ging his shoulders, he lighted a cigar, and betook 
himself down the unprotected incline, notwithstand- 
ing that a bugle had just blown to give warning to 
all to seek shelter. 1 
A general opinion was thereupon expressed in the 
Welsh dialect among the occupants of the top level 
that their recent visitor was a cool hand, and it was 
not the first time that that observation had in other 
high circles been made with reason upon Mr. Herbert 
“\W P Stanhope. 

Not a quarter of a mile from this same populous 
spot, Slogan was as solitary as Sahara. You had 
only to turn the northern corner of the crag, and 
take the steep but winding footpath that led up- 
wards, to find yourself ont of all human sight and 
hearing. This would have been the case with Ellen 
Blackburn, already started on her homeward 
journey, but for the presence of John Denton, who 
had accompanied her so far, in order to carry her 
basket for her, and assist ber up the cliff; a work 
which, considering that the basket was empty, and 
the young girl, although so delicate-looking, as agile 
as a chamois, may be set down as one of superero- 
gation. ° 

‘There, John, that will do,” said she; ‘I will not 
have you come any further. As it is, you have wast- 
ed half your dinner-hour.” 

“TI need no dinner,” said John, quietly. 
sight of you is meat and drink to me.” 

“But you are also neglecting your duty, Mr. 
Overlooker,” urged she, with a charming pretence 
of rigor. 

“No, I’m not; I’m overlooking them all now,” said 
John, with twinkling eyes; for a little joke wenta 
great way with this excellent young fellow. ‘I don’t 
intend to let you cross the mountain alone to-day, 
Eilen. There are hawks abroad, and I mean to see 
my pretty one safe to her dovecot. You need not look 
up at the sky for a buzzard. You know as well as I 
do what I mean; the bud upon your cheek is blowing, 
blowing into a bonny, bonny rose-blush. There! 
Yes, Ellen, I saw him stare at you, the insolent 
hound. We want no scented gentleman of that sort 
on honest Slogan. I wish the big hotel yonder bad 
never been built to harbor such folks, though its 
stones did come out of our quarry.” 

“It appears to me,” said the young girl, gravely, 
“that Mr. John Denton is jealous.” 

“No, darling, it is not that. Only it makes me 
sick to see these idle, supercilious scoundrels wasting 
their own time, as well as that of everybody they 
come across, simply because they have nothing to do 
.but mischief. It angers me to have to listen to their 
long-drawn, stupid drawl, not to mention the opin- 
ions (if they can be called suct) with which they are 
sure to favor one, and which are simply infamous. 
If I had my will, there should be no such drones 
among us at all.” 

“ What! you would blow the whole hive to pieces 
with your favorite gunpowder, eh, John, sooner than 
not destroy t ? Poor drones! and would you 
sweep away all the butterflies, aleo?” And she 
pointed laughingly to an exquisite creature of that 
species, a very embodiment of light, and joy, and 
color, flitting from sunlit stone to stone across their 
path. 

* No,dear, I would not,” responded the young man; 
‘ because, although I am not aware that butterflies 
are useful, in their beauty and in their grace they 
remind me of you. I said I was not jealous, nor am 
I, because I think you just the truest-hearted gir! 
that ever breathed mountain air. Ellen, where rank 
is concerned, or even a little social superiority in the 
“way of money, you women are as weak as water; of 
course you would never disgrace yourself like Pl «be 
Morgan or Alice Jones, but I sometimes think that 
even in your case, if you were suddenly to become 
rich, Ellen, and I was just as I am now, or, perhaps, 
a trifle more prosperous’’—this was added with a 
certain pride—‘‘ you might ask yourself whether you 
might not have looked a little higher; on such a 
young fellow, for instance, as we have just left down 
yonder, with a grand air, and well-fitting clothes, 
and pretty boots, and a sort of—” 

She stopped him short with a grave face, and her 
slim fingers upon his wrist. 

“And do you really think sach things,as that of 
me, John Denton?” 

**T can’t help thinking, Nelly. Don’t be angry with 
me. I tease myself, as lovers do, with foolish thoughts 
of losing you; that’s all.” 

The firm, strong voice of the overlooker had soft- 
ened into speech as gentle as her own; bis fine eyes 
were full of tenderness, and his hand trembled in 
her grasp. 

TI think that must be all, indeed,” said she; “ but 
Iam sorry even for that much. I do not tease my- 
self with such thoughts of you, John. J feel quite 
sure, that though you should get to be as wealthy as 
Mr. Rhys, who is king of Slogan, or made the en- 
gineer to the great railway that is coming, at thou- 
sands @ year, you would still take Ellen Blackburn 
for your wife, pennilesa as she is, and notwithstanding 
the shame that clings—” 

He placed his finger gently on her lips, and kissed 
her forehead. 

“ Hush, darling, hush! no word of that. You are 
quite right. I have no other aim in life but to make 
you mine; and yet—although Heaven knows I have 
yearned for you—1l have preferred to wait until I had 
earned something; until I had built a wall to shield 
you from the bitter wind of want, so solid that it 
should keep my darling safe forever.” 

“Do not set your mind so much on wealth, John,” 
returned the young girl, seriously. ‘‘I have every 


“ The 


for is a will-o’-the-wisp. I heard even to-day that 
this young Ricbard Blackburn, into whose shoes he 


what I have fixed my eyes on is a reality; the dream 
of my life has already come true, thank God!, I have 
been promised an appointment upon this very rail- 
way of which you spoke. Mr. Rhys put the letter in 
my hands only last night; and when I have got it, 
Ellen, and I am sure to get it—look at me face to 
face—put your han¢s in mine— now answer me; will 
you be John Denton’s wife in three months hence?” 


as he folded ber in his arms; “ that is, if you can get 


my grandfather’s consent. To him I owe everything 
in life, John, and Iam sure you would not wish me 
to forget it.” 


T shall have your grandmother on my side,” said the 
young man, confidently. 


left my men to take care of themselves. 


“Yes, Ellen; but what your poor grandfather longs 


ooks to step, is engaged to be married. Whereas, 


* You know I will,” said she, with a bright blush, 


** There is no fear of your grandfather, Ellen, since 


“Tt is to tell her this news 
that I am crossing Slogan with you to-day, and have 
1 think. that 
two hundred a year and a house with eight rooms will 
recommend me to her good graces, eh? To think 
that five years ago I was but a pupil- teacher—though 
at the same school with you, darling, and therefore 
well placed enough—withont a penny in the wold!” 
And Denton’s face glowed with conscious triumph. 
“And I have nota penny still,” said the young girl, 
sadly. 

‘“‘Nay, you have what J have, my darling; ‘ with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow; that’s in the 
marriage- service, you know. O tell me,” continued 
he, with unwonted fervor, “‘are you as happy as I? 
Did the heather ever seem so springy beneath your 
feet, or the sky so bright above your head? And 
does not our sky, too, appear without a cloud, my 
darling?” 

“Tt is very bright, dear John,” answered she, with 
&@ grave smile, “and I am very happy; but it is not 
without a cloud.” 

“T gaess what you mean,” said he; “ but I do not 
see why the fact of your uncle being an unsatisfactory 
sort of person—well, a scoundrel, if one must call 
things. by their right names—should interpose be- 
tween us and the sunshine. Why, the greatest people 
of this country, my dear, are mostly sprung from 
scoundrels—Norman robbers, courtly jobbers, and 
state intriguers of all sorts—and are certainly not 
thought the less of upon that account. Then why 
should you and I distress ourselves about Uncle Will? 
Let us think of nothing but what is pleasant. See, 
upon your cottage window yonder, how the sun is 
glinting—the brightest welcome, notwithstanding 
that you are not witbin it, that it has ever b©amed on 
me. It is surely an omen for good.” 





CHAPTER III. 
MOOR COTTAGE, 


Tne cottage to which John Denton had ascribed 
the gift of angury was a bomely one enough, brt still 
superior to those inbabited by quarrymen generally. 
It had been once the residence of the bailiff of a great 
eheep-farmer; but since Slogan bad borne a more 
profitable crep than scanty fleeces, the house had 
been unoccupied, and was rented very cheaply, by 
rearon of its desolate and out-of-the-way position. It 
was fully three miles from any other residence, and 
set in the very heart of the hills. Nota tree, nota 
shrub grew near it, although in a deep gully close 
beside it were hid a few mountain-ashes; but yet in 
summer time, as now, eye could scarcely light on a 
more charming spot. Rich people in town would 
have given much to have been transported thither 
for a single August day. If the air could only have 
been bottled—as perhaps may happen some day—and 
the sunshine hermetically preserved within, it would 
bave brought guineas a dozen; and, as it was, the 
view from the cottage door had been photographed, 
and delighted mary a beholder who had never stood 
there in the ficsh. A waste of purple moorland 
stretched before it, fringed to westward by a long, 
jagged line of hills, beyond which rose still bigher 
ranges, that in most days were lost in cloudland, but, 


stone distinct in its mountain wall. Tothe north rose 
Slogan, immense, imperial; a giant cone unscathed 
on this side by man’s ravages; to the east lay the 
glittering ocean; and on the south a promontory 
stretched far seaward, in the hollow of whose sandy 
bay a little town sparkled like a jewel. 

Nature, however, which had thus put forth her best 
efforts to enhance this mountain dwelling, was but 


secure it against the violent winds—boasted but six 
smal! and scantily-farnished rooms. Even in summer 
the rough wind forced its way through the ill-fitting 
door and crazy windows, while in winter matters 
were wretched indeed; and it was to the inclemency 
of Moor Cottage that Ellen Blackburn chiefly owed 
her pale features and delicate frame. The fireplaces 
were not built upon scientific principles, and the peat- 
smoke, instead of taking the road provided for it to 
the upper air, wandered through the house, filling it 
with a cough-provoking haze, and blackening the 
low ceilings. The picturesqueness of the family pov- 
erty, in Glort (as usual), ceased with the external 
surroundings. Nor was the meanness or discomfort 
of the interior of the cottage redeemed by its solitary 
female inmate, who could now be discerned by the 
young couple, as they drew near, standing in the 





day the evil of that before my eyes.” 











the glare of the sun. 


and somewhat coarse features as she did so. 


now stood out with the utmost clearness, each slab of. 


ill assisted by art. The house—a one-storied build- 
ing, with a roof of thatch, on which great stones were 
placed (as though it had been a mark for aerclites) to 


She was watching them in- 

tently, and a gleam of satisfaction sat on her large 

Age and 

poor living do not improve folk’s looks, and it was 

difficult to detect in that bony frame, and that ruddy 

but haggard face, even the faintest traces of the 

beauty for which Anthony Blackburn, in the heyday 

of his early manhood, had lost caste and fortune. 

Yet, fifty years ago, Mary Gryll had been the village 
beauty of the place where Anthony was the young 
squire; tall and finely proportioned, dark asa gipsey, 
but with a tenderness of expression in her splendid 
eyes that never gipsey wore. Even now her eyes were 
brilliant, and perhaps looked the more so by contrast 
with the loose and shrivelled skin in which they were 
set. Her teeth, too, were very regular and perfect 
for one who had lived so long on such hard fare. 
Otherwise, there was nothing to distinguish her from 
any of her age and class, upon whom the curse of a 
too toilsome life seems to have fallen more heavily 
than on the sex against which it was pronounced. 
Her dress was sordid and ragged; and as she stood 
with her sleeves rolled half way up her arms, it was 
only too manifest that personal cleanliness was no 
longer one ef Mrs. Blackburn’s virtues, 

She welcomed John Denton very heartily, and 
dusted a chair for his reception, in spite of his cfforts 
to prevent her, It did her good, she said, to see him, 
almost as much, she added, with a sly look, as it did 
her granddaughter. How kind it wasof him to leave 
the works where he was always so busy to accompany 
Ellen across the moor. It was evident, in short, that 
Mrs. Blackburn was anxious as ever was Belgravian 
mother in the case of an eligible parti, to encourage 
the young overlooker in the prosecution of his ad- 
dresses, and that she did not even need to bear the 
good news ho brought with him to favor his suit. 
That two hundred a year, indeed, with the house 
with eight rooms, seemed to sound in her ears as al- 
most. too great a stroke of fortune; for after one invol- 
untary lifting up of her hands, she began sighing and 
shaking her head. 
“Ah, well,” said she, “then, I suppose, this is the 
last visit as you will pay us poor folks, Mr. Denton? 
You will be too proud and too great a man to come 
to Moor Cottage, I warrant; for that’s only the way 
of the world.” 
“T don’t know as to that, Mrs. Blackburn,’ re- 
turned the overlooker, with some indignation, for he 
did not understand the feminine craft of his hostess; 
“but it is not my way, Idoassure you. If I was ever 
so rich, I should be only proud because I had the 
wealth to offer Ellen. I value her far above house 
and income, and it was only for her sake that I have 
waited until I had won them, to ask your consent to 
our marriage.” 
“And that you sball have, John Denton!” returned 


he chooses. She will not be flattered with hopes cf 


being a grand lady, and then find herself worse off 


than the poor steck from which she sprang. Her 
boys will be brought up delicately, out of the reach 
of all temptation—leastways, to do such things as 
the law takes count of.” Here the old worman’s rough 
tones became strang¢ly soft and pitiful,and her eyes 
filled with tears. “There’s a verse in the Bible 
somewhere as says that ‘ The destruction of the poor 
is their poverty ;’ I wonderif the rich ever read it, 


-or know what it means.”’ 


Denton and Ellen kept silence; but the latter rose, 
and put her arms about her grandmother’s neck, and 
kissed her. 

“ You’re a good gi'l, Ellen,” said the old woman, 
quietly. ‘ Your father was a good man- too good 
for this world—and you take after him, But all of 
us are not born so gentle and enduring. Even John 
here, bad he been tried az some has been tried—” 
‘Nay, grandmother, why should we talk of these 
things now?” pleaded the young girl. 

“Ab, why, indeed,” responded Mrs. Blackburn; 
“why think of the absent and the erring, when all 
is going so smoothly with ourselves? That is what 
your grandfather says—although, Heaven knows, it 
is not because things go so smoothly with him, sixty- 
eight, and nothing saved against the poorhouse—” 
“What!” interrupted Denton, suddenly. ‘Do 
you think it possible, Mrs. Blackburn, that I should 
permit those who had brought up my darling here so 
well and loyally to come to such a pass as that? For 
the future, when you think upon your granddaugh-. 
ter, I beg of you to remember that you havea grand- 
son, also.”’ 

“T thank you, John Denton, but I have a son of 
my own alive,’ was the cold reply; and with that 
Mrs, Blackburn stepped firmly across the room, and 
went out at the open door, while the two young peo- 
ple locked at one another with mutual embarrass- 
ment, The poor woman’s pride supported her until 
she was out of their sight and hearing; but as soon 
as she reached the little gully of which we have 
| spoken, and which was the only place of conceal- 
ment for miles around, she sat down beneath one of 
the mountain-asbes, and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 

“QO Willy, Willy,” cried she, wringing her large 
gaunt hands, “ why is it I cannot give them the lie, 
when men speak ovil against you, and why must a 
stranger and not you be your parent’s prop?” 

As she sat moaning thus with her face in her 
hands, and rocking herself to and fro, she was un- 
conscious of the approach of a little ragged boy, who 
came whistling leisurely up the glen. He addressed 
her twice, and even shook her arm before he could 
gain her attention. ‘ Here’s a letter for you, missis,” 
said he, holding out a missive which had not a little 





Mrs. Blackburn, enthusiastica'ly, while she held out 
‘her two huge hands for bim to shake. “I wont kirs 
youg’ chuckled she, “ because [ dare say you had 
rather that were done by deputy.”’ 
Not to contradict a lady, and his grandmother-ir- 
law-elect to boot, John applied to the proxy thus in- 
dicated upon the spot, who executed the order accord- 
ingly, though not without some modest diffidence. 
“ Deary me!’ continued the old woman, approv- 
ingly, ‘‘ how moch better is this, Ellen—a hard- 
working, well-to do young fellow, with his nice little 
income, and house with elght rooms—not more than 
you will want in time, young people, 1 daresay—than 
any of those fancy matches which your grandfather 
is always inventing for you, with the great folks of 
Derbyshire! A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush—that’s my motto. I’ve lived on hopes too long 
myself not to know it’s but lean meat. There’s some 
as likes castles in the air, but I’d exchange the very 
finest of them, with park and grounds complete, for 
an eight-roomed house built of Slogan stone! Money 
we have not to offer with your bride, John; butIam 
an old housewife, and shall be able to come and give 
yon many a hint or two as to this or that, which will 
help to save, if: not to get.” 

‘* Indeed, Mrs. Blackburn, we shall be glad to 
make use of any hint you may please to give us,’’ 
returned John, whose naturally keen perceptions 
were entirely blunted for the time by the contiguity 
of his charmer, or he would surely not have thus 
surrendered hearth and home at discretion at the 
first blast of a grandmother-in-law’s trumpet. 

You speak, I’m sure, most fair and kind,” said 
the old woman; “and it’s quite a pleasure to listen 


long, and looking for nothing but disappointments: 
you shall have my good word, and welcome, with my 
husband, John Denton; and all I can say is, if his 
answer is not “ yes,”” when you ask for our Ellen, he 
must be downright deprived of his wits. I thought 
him foolish enongh in opposing you of old (for I have 
always stood your friend with him); but now, if he 


mind right out, 
thus fly in the face of Providence.” 


oa 
** Amen!” answered Denton, with a grave smile. 


which I should otherwise—for his sake—be sorry. 
burn is engaged to be married.” 


said the old woman, bitterly. 


only his own unnatural kin. 


to such talk, after having nothing but complaints so 


objects to you still, being in such an excellent posi- 
tion, I shall get out of all patience, and speak my 
However, let us hope he will not 


“ Bat, at all events, Ido not think he will oppose 
himself to our happiness, for a certain reason, for 


I have heard to-day that young Mr. Richard Black- 


‘‘ The Blackburns are always for marrying early,” 
* But there, it’s not 
for me to complain,” added she, with a sigh. “I 
wiil do Anthony the justice to say that, during all 
his trouble, he has never once reproached me, but 
Going to marry, is he? 


suffered from contact with his dirty hands, 

“For me?” cried she, snatching at it eagerly. 
“ O, is it from my Willy?” 

“ How should I know, unless I reat it?” answered 
the young gentleman, scornfally. ‘And I think I 
ought to get summat extra for that. The postman 
says as how you were to pay me fourpence—’cause 
you’re beyond the delivery. Mr. Blackburn always 
pays that, he says, for all his letterr, and it don’t 
come to a thousand a year neither, even at that 
price.” : 

** I'll go in and get the money, my lad,” said Mrs. 
Blackburn, staring at the envelop she held tightly in 
her hand, and too deeply lost in thought to be cog- 
nizant of the small messenger’s impertinence. ‘‘ Who 
can be writing to Anthony?”’ muttered she. “It is 
surely the same hand that wrote the news of Richard 
Blackburn’s death, and like it, it has a black rim!’ 
As she looked up thoughtfullv, she beheld far across 
the moor the form of John Denton striding swiftly 
away in the direction of Slogan. ‘‘ Thai’s well,” 
mused she. ‘I could never have kept it from him 
that something had come. How my poor hand 
shakgs, and how my knees tremble under me!” 

* Come, missis; I was teld not to give up the letter 
without the fourpence,” resumed the sbrill voices of 
the boy. “You must please to fork over the 
money.” 

“You shall have a sixpence, if you’ll only wait a 
minute,” gasped the old woman; “ that wilkthe two- 
pence for yourself.” Then she fell to turning the 
letter over and over, and feeling it about. “It 


very long letter, and folks don’t write long letters to 
beggars like us.”” Then she looked upward to the 
blue sky, and into her eyes came an ineffable tender- 
ness that brought back to them for an instant their 
beauty of half acentury ago. 

“If Anthony is right, after all,’” ejaculated she— 
** O dear, if he is really right, my Willy will come 
back to us again!” and still keeping ber gaze fixed 
upon the letter, she slowly turned towards the 


cottage. 
[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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NUMBER THREE. 
" The French papers mention the following curious 
incident in reference to the number three: A man 
lived at Troyes, was born on the 31 of January, his 
name has three letters, he had three fingers on his 
left hand, and lived at Number 3 in the street of the 
Thré& Blind Men, in the third story. He suddenly 
expired at thirty-three minutes past three, after 
taking three glasses of spirits in company with three 
friends. At his death he wore three coats and three 
pairs of trowsers, and in his purse were found three 
francs and three sous, and in his coat pocket three 











doorway, and screening her eyes with her hand from 


and without a father to say him nay to whomsoever 


small cakes. 


something in it,” said she, softly, “or it must be a 
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SUNDRIES. 


What wonderful changes time does bring about, to 
be sure. Thirty years ago— perhaps not so long— 
when Homwopathy was first practised in Boston, such 
@ measure of ridicule and abuse was heaped upon it, 
that, to believe in it, was to confess one’s self a ma- 
niac or a fool. The old-school doctors were fearfally 
severe upon it, affecting to hold it in contempt, but 
manifosting fear by the temper they showed. They 
predicted for it a speedy end, and one of its most 
linguafly active opponents declared that, ere ten 
years, the science of little pills would be in the same 
category as the Perkins “ tractors,” and no one be 
fonnd bold enough ever to avow himself a believer. 
But those who received it, as is the case in all re- 
forms, were obstinate people, who, like Andy John- 
son, found @ normal content in opposition, and 
though the thing moved slowly, it was very sure, 
until at last it actually became a power to distress 
the wise doctors who prognosticated its failare, and, 
represented by the National Hommopathic Associa- 
tion, it is to-day publicly welcomed to Boston, where 
it begun in this country, the Mayor of which is one 
of those who opposed it twenty-five years ago. It 
boasts its colleges, its boepitals, its physicians by 
many thousands, and the little one has, indeed, be- 
comea giant. Yet, in spite of all this growth, and 
all the evidence given of efficiency in crring disease, 
the old-echool doctors solemnly ignore it. They are 
in the gulf-stream, and might satiafy themselves of 
the fact, would they but put over their dippers; but 
they will not. They sit, like the venerable fossil in 
the Vatican, and live in the calomel and jalap of the 
past, declaring that the world does not move a peg, 
and has not moved since the days of Asculapius. 
They must come to it, however, by-and-by, when 
their patients are all dead, or are converted to Ho- 
m<coopathy, of which latter there seems to be a strong 
probability. 





The fanny papers of England are convulsing their 
readers with cartoons based upon the modest dé@mand 
of Mr. Sumner for damages from the Alabama, rep- 
resenting Ball asa very respectable and formidable 
power, whether as a dog or a lion, while the Ameri- 
can claimants are a set of mangy curs, and our proud 
eagle a drooping bird, leaving no impression by any 
demonstration they may make. The stir made by 
the “exhaustive” speech of Mr. Sumner, shows that 
the “curs” have really made such impression, and 
that, in his trepidation, Mr. Bull rashes to defence 
even before an alarm is sounded, thus making a real 
ass of the British lion, without the assumption of the 
donkey’s head and ears. His mistaking the speech 
of any one man as the voice of the whole nation, is 
particularly asinine, as also is his assumption, as 





seen inthe caricatures, that Jonathan is the same | 
awkward, conventional chap that they have laughed 
at for 80 many yeare on their stage. A great differ- 
ence will be found. In one engraving, John Bull is | 
represented as meeting the Yankee claimants—a | 
buccaneer-looking set—with a Colt’s revolver, where- 
at they are much alarmed, one standing trembling, 
with a sword betwixt hig legs. This is all very nice, 
but we opine things would wear a somewhat different 
aspect, if the time of collision came, which eannot 
come, and will not, because the J. B. aforesaid does 
not dare to have itcome. The “ fourth-rate power,” 
as Stuart Mili calls England, could not risk so much, 
and all this show of a ferocious pluck in print would 
sing very small in case of a violent issue. 





We read accounts, in the papers, of graduations in 
theological seminaries, without that thrill of grati- 
tude and admiration which some papers profess, in- 
asmuch as we fail to see the benetit that is to arise 





brought together, not to study the truth and how to 
promulgate it, but to etudy opinions About the truth, 
in order to give them to the world, that, by conflict- 
ing with other opinions, fally as well grounded as 
theirs, will cause confusion among the people. The 


stady is not to widen the great Christian church, but | 


simply to endeavor to turn sinners through sore 
sectarian door, and make proselytes to an opinion. It 
is a waste of time todo this. There is too much talk 
about religion, and too little of it in the world, and if 
preachers would but teach the truth, as Paul and the 
test preached it, there would be lees bigotry, less an- 
christian feeling, and less infidelity than at present. 
The schisms in the Protestant church lead those in- 
lifferent into positive opposition, and the abolition of 
avery sect would cause no harm to the cause of 
morals or true spirituality. Some basis, in such case, 
could be found for a broad Christian unity, throagh 
which the truth might obtain with grander and 
more glorious results. It cannot be denied that the 
atruggle of sects is more to secure proselytes than to 
advance the cause of righteousness, and therefore 
the sophistries, and hair-splittings, and construings, 
the modes for which are learned in the schools, tend 
to cumber the truth, or render it mechanical, and a 
triamph for the church thus becomes to be regarded 
« triumph of principle, between which there may be 
a vast difference. Sectariarism narrows people. 
Wedded to an idea, the posse ssor, seeks nothing be- 
yond, reads nothing, and is as much wedded to his 
dol as the Fetish worshipper, or the Catholic to his 
saint. 





There is a growing desire in this country to see 
everything in a fnnny light, and therefore editors 
and convereationalists turn their attention to the ef- 
fort to tickle their readers or hearers, by investing all 
they say or teach with a mirthful aspect. Hence, 
from one end of the land to the other is a stretch of 
grins, realizing Holmes’s measurement, “by the 
mile,” as he sang of years ago. In speeches in Con- 
grees, in religious conventions, in teachers’ institutes, 
in medical convocations—it makes no difference what 
is its character, the laugh is digged for as a grace to 
rhetoric, and he who creates the londest cachinnation 
is the beet fellow. The speaker who cannot make a 
laugh is nowhere, and though he poesess all the wis- 
dom of men and angela, be is nothing lacking the 
titillating property that commends a mighty trath in 
a joke, and reveals a secret principle in a sentence 
that sets the table on a roar. We don’t know bnt 
this is right enough, for we try it occasionally our- 
selves, feeling like the justice who wouldn’t condemn 
aman for getting drank on punch, because he some- 
times got Crunk on punch himeelf; but there should 
be some time for seriousness. As it is at present it is 
often hard to determine when anything grave is in- 
tended, and when we commence reading an article, 
though never so solemnly begun, we feel sure, nine 
times in ten, that some funny conceit will be sfraung 
upon us, to inveigle us into laughter, before we get 
to the close. It is but just to say, however, that 
some of the fanny things are serious in an inverse 
ratio. Some speakers are selected with reference to 
this quality of making wirth, even though they say 
little. and authors are kept brsy for weeks writing 
occasional poems that must be crowded fall of funny 
conceits as p!ums in a pudding, to be acceptadle. 
The pain and labor of its production are forgotten in 
the explosion, as we forget the pyrotechrist in the 
blaze of the rocket. Where it will end, we cannot see. 


—— 


WELL OF SALVATION. 

You have doubtless heard, writes a Providence 
contributor, that Father Time has laid aside his 
scythe and mounted a mowing-machine, and that a 
rail way had been thought of tor the relief of pilgrims 
to the Great City; but I question if you have heard 
of the latest improvement. An aged colored auntie 
was doing the washing for a family occupying a part 
of the house with me, when as I stepped into the 
yard she was drawing a pail of water from the well 
by a wheel balanced with a large atone. 

* Ugh! pooty way dese folks has for gettin’ water; 
and dis ere horrid wheel!’’ and she spluttered away 
as she tugged at the chain. 

* But it’s pure when you get it,” said I. “ But, 
auntie, do you draw water from the well of Salva- 
tion?” 

“No, sah,” replied she, indignantly; ‘no, sah, 
we has pumps !” 








+ + 


ONE WAY TO CLEAR A HoUsE.—A man who has 
jast fallen heir to an eatate in New York city found 
his good fortune alloyed by the fact that a large 
building of bis new property was occupied by ten- 
ants who, taking advantage of the estate being in- 
volved in lawsuits, have paid no rent for over a year. 
They were naturally loath to leave; but the new 
proprietor is a man of resources. He has taken out 
a license as a tinner, and set a dozen men to work 
hammering ten hours a day on tin and sheet iron in 
one of the rooms of his building. After some expe- 
rience of this racket most of the tenants have sur- 
rendered and moved away; one has tried in vain to 
get the assistance of the police tostop the nvise; and 
a few obstinate ones are trying to stick it out. 


oe 





HARD- PUSHED.—An Irishman, travelling in a 
street that was paved, was accosted by a dog with a 
threatening growl. The traveller attempted to pull 
up one of the paving stones to throw at him, but it 
was fast. ‘‘Arrah,” said Paddy, “‘ what a fine coun- 
try is this, where stones are tied and dogs let loose!”’ 





SINGULAR WILL. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Journal of the 22:1 ult. says: 
Yesterday we heard of and read part of the most sin- 
gular will on record. The maker of the will is repre- 
sented to be a shrewd. successful business man, who 
has accumulated quite a large fortune. He exhibits 
no other sign of insanity than may be derived from 
the extreme eccentricity of his will, although it is 
probable the courts will, in due course, be called up- 
on to determine the qnestion whether the testator 


was of sound and disposing mind. The will disin- | 
herits all the natural heirs of the maker of it, and | 


devises the entire property in trast for the establish- 
ment of an infirmary for cats. A most elaborate 
architectural plan for the necessary building is at- 
tached to and made part of the will. It provides 
areas for that sweet amatory converse so dear to the 
feline heart, and rat-holes of the most ravishing na- 
ture, to be kept well stocked. The most ingenious con- 
trivances are provided for securing to the rat a chance 
of escape, so that the cats may not lose the pleasures 
of the chase by finding their prey come too easily. 
High walls are to be built with gently sloping roofs, for 
the moonlight promenade and other nocturnal amuse- 
ments of the cats. The trustees are directed to select 
the grounds for this novel infirmary in the most pop- 
ulous part of some American city, and the devises 
are to be protected by competent force of nurses from 
the ravages of men and dogs. Nv person of the male 
sex is ever to be admitted within the walls, and no 
female who has children or is ander thirty years’old. 
There are hundreds of minute directions which we 
have no time to note. One would suppose that in the 
foregoing provisions the testator dad exhausted all 
the eccentricity of one man, however unique his na- 
ture; but the last provision of the will seems more 
courageously bizarre than any that go before. Says 
the devisor: ‘‘] have all my life been taught to be- 
lieve that everything in and about man was intended 
to be usefol, and that it was man’s duty, as lord of 
animals, to protect all the lesser species, even as God 
protects and watches over him. For these two com- 
bined reasons— first, that my body, even after death, 
may continue to be made useful; and secondly, that it 
may be made instrumental, as far as possible, in fur- 
nishing a substitute for the protection of my dear 
friends the cats—I do hereby devise and bequeath 
the intestines of my body to be made up into fiddle- 
strings, the proceeds to be devoted to the purchase of 
an accordeon, which shall be played in the auditori- 
um of the Cat Infirmary by ane of the regular narses, 
to be selected for that purpose exclusively—the play- 
ing to be kept up forever and ever, without cersation 
day or night, in order that the cats may have the 
privilege of al ways hearing and erjoying that in-tra- 
ment, which is the nearest approach to their natural 
voice.” 





HARD TO PLEASE.— Grimaldi was once hissed at 
Saddler’a Wells, after singing his celebrated comic 
song of “ Tippitywitchet,” and he appealed to the 
audience. ‘“‘He had nodded,” he said, “ frowned, 
sneezed, choked, gaped, cried, grinned, grimaced 
and hicconghed; he had done all that could be done 
by brow, chin, cheeks, eyes, nose and mouth, and 
what more did they want?” 

“Why, we want,” yawned a languid voice from 
the pit, ‘we want a new feature.” 





A BAD SPELL.—A man attempted to spell crockery 
yesterday, and proceeded thus, * Kraughkearreighe,” 
but expired in a gpasm before he couli make a y, 
with which he intended to end the word. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tne Newcomes. Memcirs of a Most Respectable 
Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Eeq House- 
held Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., sac- 
cessors to Ticknor & Fields. 

One of the greatest successes of Thackeray, this 
book holds a high place in the estimation of the read- 
ing public, and it appears in the rew Household 
Edition, to refresh the memory of those who will 
read it again in its new and beanutifal dress, as they 
cannot well help, however familiar with it, and those 
pew readers who will, through this splendid edition, 
be induced to commence acquaintance with the great 
English novelist. The Newcomes is one of those 
histories of lite that attract by their truthfulness to 
human nature, recalling, through this talismanic 
feature, lives that we have known, that they resemble 
in their greatness and their littleness. Wecommend 
The Ne#comes to those who have not read it, and 
ativise those who have to reperuse it in its present 
form. 





THE PACIFIC RAILROAD OPEN. How toGo: What 
to See. Guide tor Travel to and through Western 
America. By Samuel Bowles, author of ‘Across 
the Continent,” and ‘ Colerado—its Peaks and 
Mountains. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., suc- 
cessors to Ticknor & Fields. 

In this little book, Mr, Bowles, in his racy and 
vigorous style, gives the traveller much useful infor- 
mation, from his own experience regarding what is to 
be seen, and what ig to be done to see it, in passingover 
the Pacific Railroad. It is a timely work, and should 
be in the bands of every one purposing a trip across 
the plains to California or intermediates. 





BALLOU's MONTHLY.—This is one of @@& best and 
cheapest magazines published, containing, as it does, 
one hundred pages of choice reating for $1.50 per 
year. It contains a department for ** Young Folks,” 
the leading feature of which at present is a capital 
story entitled ** Luck and Piuck.” Try it tor a year. 
Published by Elliott, Tnomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass.—Scranton City Journal. 


fashion and Gossip. 








| DINNER-DRESS.—We have seen a dinner-dress of 
| light green xilk with train skirt, a box-plaited flounce 
‘at the bottom, beaded with a bias fold of satin an 
| inch wide; large tans of silk, confined with satin 
| fillets, are set on at regular distances, partly above 


| and partly over the flounce; the spaces between these, 


| should be as broad as the widest part of each fan. 
| The body is cut with a basque, no belt, and the lower 
edge finished with a very narrow piping of satin—a 
mere cord, above a wide flounce of fine black thread 
lace; a mantelet of silk, descending to a round point, 
falls over the shoulders at the back; it is fitted into 
the neck and shoulder seams, and trimmed to match 
the basque, with a fine satin cord and lace, the latter 
being half the width of that upon the skirt; silk fans 
smaller in size than those upon the flounce, but made 
similar, ornament the centre, and another of the 
same dimensions is set upright upon the shoulder; 
the neck is cut out toa poirt in front, and trimmed 
with two rows of lace turned in opposite ways, di- 
vided by piping; bottom of the sleeve finished with a 
double row of piping and lace. The body closes with 
satin buttons. Coiffure of pink roses and foliage. 
This style is equally suitable for grenadine or Cham- 
bery gauze made up over silk. Gloves to match the 
dress. . — 

SuMMER BONNETS.—Some handsome summer bon- 
nets have appeared on our streets. A very late style 
of diadem bonnet in sky blue crepe is trimmed in 
front with a coronet of blue daisies supported by a 
standing quilling of the crepe at the back. The bon- 
net is composed of two more of these upright quill- 
ings, ornamented with a cordon of daisies, which fali 
over the chignon. The quillings are continued down 
the sides, forming a necklace, headed with a bias of 
blue satin, and ornamented with a cluster of blue 
satin bows, with daisies in the centre. 

Paris FAsHIoNsS.—A Paris fashion correspondent 
tells of the costume Eugenie wore at Princess Ma- 
thilde’s party. It was a robe, flounced with three 
different shades of coral faze, the red, the pink and 
pale pink, over this a lace train strewn with different 
coral-colored roses, diamonds and roses in her hair. 
Another is one she wore at the first performance of 
the ‘“' Fillenl de Pempignac.” It was a white tulle 
speckled.with silver, and the fieunces divided by sil- 
ver galloon all round the bottem; she had diamonds 
in her hair. The costume she wore at the cattle- 
show of Chartres was ash gray, looped with mauve 
cord and tassels. Her bonnet was a diadem of purple 
and mauve grapes, with leaves of rnddy brown. The 
toilet of the Countess de Pourtales, at a recent ball 
given by her, was a vaporous white tulle cloud. In 
her fair hair she wore the plumes of Austria, black 
and white, with diamond snap; in her bodice two 
plumes on the left side, with diamond brooch; while 
M:ve de Metternich, who opened the ball with the 
dake, was in aristocratic muslin, ornamented with 
silver and gold wheat spears and alternate peacock’s 
feathers. 

HoME AND ForRFIGN Gossip.—Amonrg the attend- 
ants at the City Hotel, New Orlean-, isa mort urbane 
and accomplished waiter, whose private history is 
unique. He is a royal prince, and until lately was 
the raler of one of those principalities which, by the 
decree of Prussia, was abolished in Germany, and 
absorbed in the empire. No place of professorsbip or 
other intellectual employment was cpened to Lis 
talent; so he calmly accepted the fate that came to 
him, and thus it occurs that he is now a waiter in 
the City Hotel——The Ohio Legislature at its last 
session passed a law that no girl under tweuty-one 
could marry without the consent of her parents or 
guardian, and now a nice young woman of twenty, 
whose parents are dead and who has no guardian, 
wants to know how she can get married.—— Woman's 
rights received a blow at a recent wedding in St. 
Louis, where the clergyman instructed the bride- 
groom that he must be the raJer in the bonsehold, 
and not allow his wife to pervert Scripture by usurp- 
ing the authority.——Mrs. Stanton advises that every 
pretty girl should be taught to fire a pistol, and al- 
lowed to carry one for defence. Instead of shooting 
glances, to shoot men.— A new style of married fes- 
tivities, denominated paregoric weddings, in contra 
distinction of wooden, tin, silver and golden, come off 
at the end of the first year——Blonde bair is worth 
double the price of black, according to New York 
qnotations.——* Cedar-berry ”’ is the now fashionable 
name of a certain light shade of steel-color tinged 
with blue, or a blue lavender.—-A young couple in 
Joliet, Mlinoia, divorced after a short wedded life, 
have met, reloved and remarried after a separation 
of only a tew weeks —— Missouri has had a horseback 
wedcing... The bridegroom had been divorced from 
his first wife three days previously.——Some of the 
Paris journalists affect to believe that Mile. Nilsson 
is already married to the Duke de Massa, while others 
spread a story that she is engaged to the Baron de 
Soeps ——The. “Court Circular” from Bzlmoral 
shows that on Sanday Victoria and ber younger 
children go very properly to church, having the cler- 
gyman to dine with them afterwards, while- Wales 
rides off to see a friend, leaving his wife to take @ 
drive with her brother.— Eugenie, at her !ate ball, 
wore a train robe of black tulle over white, the tulle 
robe being covered with small flvunces hemmed 
round with cerise. Her waistband and ends bebind 
were black and cerise flowers of the same, with dia- 
monds in her hair.——Paper calicoes, for dresses, are 
made in England. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unién.) 
ENNINGARD. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


~ 


Stranger, hast thou heard the tale, 
Told of yere in Lindisvale, 

How Sir Roland won his bride, 
Who the border march did ride ? 


From Glen Luss to Canoby, 
None so brave and bold as he; 
Ever first in foray’s heat, 
Ever last to sound retreat. 


Now his archers bold regale, 
For a space, at Lindisvale; 

To his fair baronial towers 
Roland gives a few brief hours, 


Roland dreamed—the vision fair 
Seemed like forms of upper air: 
Features sculptor’s hands might mould, 
Locks of sunset’s palest gold. 


Graceful as the light gazelle 
Vausing by the desert well, 
So elegantly formed was she 
In nature's perfect symmetry. 


Eyes like heaven's own living glow, 
Brow, and neck, and arm of snow; 
Clasped amid her shining hair, 

See the plume of heron there. 


Roland woke; he grasped his sword; 
** Now, by Honor’s knightly word, 

Yonder heaven-descended maid 

Surely claims a soldier's aid!"’ 


Many a month Sir Roland's halls 
Vainly on the master calls; 
Errand high and knightly vow 
Bind him to a valley low. 


Here he waits in hermit guise; 

In this vale a treasure lies. 
Loulph told him, * Here, in ward, 
Sleeps the matchless Enningard."’ 


O’er its mount of rugged stone 

Rose the elfin structure lone, 
Seemed of mist and moonlight blent, 
-Mote, and arch, and battlement. ‘ 


Passed the demon of the bold, 
Paesed the heaps of glittcring gold, 
Passed the pit, the fear, the snare, 
Guarding inmost bower so fair. 


Here, enrobed in white symite, 
Slept the vision of the night, 
One fair hand beneath her head, 
Buried in its golden braid. 


Long the knight most reverently 
Gazed as on divinity; 

Long b: fore her did he stand 

Ere he knelt and kissed her hand. 


Thunder clave the solid rock, 
Echving pealed the answering shock, 
Down the reeling bastions fall, 
Down the keep and banquet hall; 


Mote and drawbridge fade away, 
Leaving moss and lichen gray ! 
Roland stands alone, the guard 
Of the Princess Enningard. 
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MRS. BRYSON, WIDOW. 


ae 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


NORAH'S LECTURE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


ND she, whatever she 
thought about the past, it 
was certain that through 
her heart rushed new emo- 
tions, more sudden and 
overwhelming than any that 
bad ever disturbed her be- 
fore. Norah was right— 
there were few men like 
Keene Rushton. There was 
in his face that power and 
dignity which are insepar- 
able in the higher grades of 
masculine beauty. Ofcourse 
when I say beauty, I do vot 
roean a certain setness of 
features, a regularity which 





the Greek sculptor might have delighted in, but that | 


deadens all expression. And yet there was not a 
plain feature in all Keene Rushton’s superb face, 
from the straight black brows to the beautiful curly 
beard. He even had gray hairs; he even wore a look 
of age; but the man’s face was inexpressibly 
fascinating. 

It was so at all events to Mrs. Bryson, sitting there 
in her widow’s weeds, although she combated the 
feeling, for reasons best known to herself. 

“You will pardon me,” said Keene Rushton, in 
the first pause; “I did not come on business to-day.” 

So he sat there and talked—of small matters at 
first—the weather, the seasons, old friends, he touched 








upon now and then. Norah dropped out of the room | 
as soon as she could, unconsciously sad. 

‘“*Mamma captivates everybody,”’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘What keeps her, then, at such a distance 
from me? I can’t seem to get near her. I do 80 
long sometimes just to throw my arms about her and H 
lie on her bosom! I wonder how it would seem? If | 
I only could make ber know how I long for affection; | 
but I cannot. Cousin Tom is the only one who really | 


pets me, and how I do love him for it!” 


Tricksy looked out of the dining-room, hearing 
some one. ; 

‘IT guess Mr. Tom wants you,” she said, smiling 
behind the cloth she was jast lifting to lay over the 
table. 

* How do you know, Trickey?” 

*O, because | do know. You just see, now?” 

Norah went quite unsurpectingly into the trap that 
was laid for her. She opened the door. There sat 
Tom, awkwardly holding a needle, and drawing the 
longest thread, Norah thought, she had ever seen in 
her life. She bad nearly reached the table before she 
diecovered, in one corner behind her, Don Daven- 
port, who had just been reaching a lump of sugar to 
the canary, but who, suspending his operations, was 
now watching her, instead. 

“Don’t be frightened, Nonny; why, upon my 
word, Don, I think she was going to run away. See 
here; roy friend, the machinist, engineer, architect 
and what not, has torn his new glove dolefally, and I 
was trying with all my man’s wit to mend it. Bat 
man’s wit in such cases ig not good for much, or 
man’s ingenuity either; so turn to, little fairy fin- 
gers, and see what you can do. Don will have some- 
thing to remember you by.” 

So he arrested her retreating footsteps at once, and 
she, summoning all her dignity, smiling and blush- 
ing together, took her seat by Tom’s table. Any- 
where else, she would have felt a little flurried, a 
good deal nervous, perhaps; but she was so accus- 
tomed to dear old Tom and his bantering that she 
kept up quite a womanly show of indifference, though 
her heart fairly leaped at first. 

“There, see how she goes to work—-see how these 
women understand it!’ cried Tom, watching the 
slender fingers. ‘‘Come, Don, have done with that 

bird; be’s bad sweets enough. 1 want you to myself 
for the little time you remain. He’s going off, No- 
rab, to stay heaven knows how long.” 

Norah looked up with quick alarm. Anybody 
could bave read her innccent heart in her face at 
that moment. 

** Nonsense! [may be gone for three months or 
so,” said Don, avoiding Norab’s eyes as he came to- 
wards them. ‘ But then, to be sure, it may be for 
much long:r. It all depends upon circumstances.”’ 

‘Yes, and he was going to sneak oft, without even 
& farewell call.” 

“No, no, you forget—that I told you abont the 
child and—my promise,’’ said Don, in a lower tone, a 
voice full of suppressed feeling. 

““O yes—I was only in sport, Don. His poor little 
sister is ill, Norah, pining away just as the other be- 
gan to go—isn’t it thought so, Don?—so she begged 
this evening of him. But if we might kidnap you 
for an hour or 30.” 

Norah looked up, unconscious appeal in her eyes, 
then, flashed and rosy at the glance he gave her, she 
fidgeted with her needle, run it into her finger, and 
caused the blood to flow. 

Don was at her side almoat before he knew it; his 
handkerchief encircled her finger, while Tom, over- 
turning things generally, hunted fer and found a 
gigaptic sqaare of court-piaster, which he tried to 
travster to the slight punctaro. 

‘It’s of no consequence,” laughed Norah, much 
amused at the efforts the two raen were at for ber 
comfort. ‘And here, the glove is mended.” 

“Thank you; I did not expect this. I am glad it 


was torn,” he added in a lower voice, accom panied by | 


an expressive glance, while Tom continued to be busy. 

** You’!l manage to come in an hour or so?” cried 
the latter, as Don made his tareweils. 

“ Yes, I’ll try,” he said, and was away. 

* The fact is, Nonny, between you and I and the 
post, that ogress aunt of ours treats the poor fellow 
so when he comes, that it makes it an unpleasant 
visitation to him. Besides, she’s been gabbling, out 
among her gossips, coupling your name with Dot 
Nevins’s, hang her! There, I shouldn’t say that— 
she’s an old woman. God forgive me!” added Tom, 
piously. 

‘*O Tom, how yon distress me!” 

‘Distress you?” Tom was at her side in a 
twinkling. 

“Yes; what has Aunt Marget been saying?” 

“Saying? Why, silly things; but they wont hurt 
you, dear. Dot Nevins is a fool—no I wont say that, 
but a silly exquisite, with but a small portion of 
brains for his inheritance, though money in plenty. 
But his character stands tair, my dear, and I suppose 
most girls would teel flattered by his attentions, 
yet—” 

‘* Flattered! O, I hate the very sigbt of him!” No- 
rah cried, with a burst of resentment, breaking in 
upon her cousin. And the tears that came now, 
dropping from her eyes, testified to both her paseion 
and her sincerity. 

“* Well, well, my little Nonny, don’t mind it. Per- 
haps it w y to tell you, only I thought he felt so 
bad, and (Hl® you—you might—pshaw, | knew bet- 
ter than that!” he cried, in an undertone. ‘“‘Any- 
how, be’s coming here to-night, that’s one comfcrt. 
I say, Norah, is Keene Rushton up stairs?” 

“I left him there,” said Norah, turning over the 
pages of a book that lay upon the table. 





‘* He has never met Mrs. Bryson before, 1 believe, 
that is, since she returned.” . 

** No, he never has,” Norah answered, absently. 

* Where is Mr. Davenport going?” Norah asked 
the question, showing what her thoughts had been 
running on all this time. 

*O,on to Washington first, I believe, then some- 
where in the West. That young man will make a 
grand name in the world, Nonny. I don’t believe 
there’s another like him. He’s fit for anything; any 
position. He could take the generalship of anarmy.” 

“‘And his little sister is ill?” 

“Yes, poor thing! and how he loves his little sis- 
ter! and his mother, he fairly worships her, I 
believe. I never saw such aman. I shouldn’t won- 
der if the poor little child goes much as Deely began 
to go, and there’s no India in prospect for her; per- 
haps better that it is so.” 

**They’d never let her go,” said Norah. 

‘*No, never. It has quite upset the mother—the 
loss ot Deely, he says, and this illness coming on.” 

‘* Mamma and I are to go there,” said Norah, 

‘What, to the Davenports?” 

‘© Yes; perhaps to-morrow, if nothing hinders.” 

“ Now that’s capital!” said Tom. 

Don came in the evenirg—so did Dot Nevins, and 
Norah received a blessing from Aunt Marget, in the 
shape of a round talking to, for her attention to Don. 
Mrs. Bryson surprised her in tears, Aunt Marget 
shaking her gray head, for she had taken off her cap, 
and it laid fluttering in her lap. 

“ What’s the matter, darling?” asked the widow, 
coming towards ber, and darting an angry glance at 
her aunt. 

‘OO mamma!” half sobbed Norah, wishing she 
could but tall upon the sheltering arms that she felt 
should have been stretched towards her, 

‘* What is it? I wont have anything said to hurt 
her,” cried the widow, suppressed passion in her voice. 

**T didn’t mean to say anything to hart her,” Aunt 
Marget went on, too much excited by her own fancies 
to heed the unquiet pu-anner of her niece. “I was 
only talking to her about the unladylike way she 
treated young Mr. Nevins—Tom and she getting ina 
corner by themselves, with that horrid mechanic.” 

‘“*We weren’t in a corner, mamma—you saw; and 
besides—” 

** Whom do you mean by ‘ that horrid mechanic’?” 
queried Mrs. Bryson, a lurid anger blazing in her 
eyes, her lips trembling more than ever. 

“I mean that carpenter’s son, or whoever he is. 
You know very well; that Jonathan Davenport.” 

‘““¢That Jonathan Davenport!’” echoed Mrs. Bry- 
son, in a suppressed voice. ‘ Let me tell you, Aunt 
Marget, that I don’t consider that man has his equal 
in all Pennsylvania. ‘That Jonathan Davenport,’ 
indeed! Why, he’s a very prince among men.” 

**Marian Bryson, are you mad?” cried Aunt Mar- 
get, her old temper flashing up vividly through every 
seam of her withered tace. ‘Are you crazy, saying 
that before this child?”’ 

“Why shouldnt I say what I think of him before 
her, or before anybody?” 

**T believe you’ve taken leave of your senses,” said 
Aunt Marget, almost breathless. 

“Ono; the traducer of such a man as that must 
have taken leave of everything reasonable,” retorted 
Mrs. Bryson, not seeing that Norah had retreated a 
“little, and was listening with averted eyes but a half- 
adoring look, as ber heart beat responses to every 
word her mother said. ‘I can’t have Mr. Don Dav- 
enport treated with coolness in this, her grandfath- 
er’s house, when I remember that that grandfather 
was indebted to his father for his very existence. I 
have listened to the story when I was a little child, 
how when the two were boys together, Dick Daven- 
port, at the risk of bis own lite, brought him out of 
the river where he bad sunk the third time, like a 
| corpse, and then worked over him when others gave 
him up, till he came to life. And he was always 
grateful; and though their walks diverged after man- 
hood, yet ber grandfather always loved and honored 


him, mingled socially. Bat I think old Dick Daven- 
port was a prouder man than Thowas Pluttson.” 

*O mother, I never heard of that accident before,” 
said Norab, gratefally. 

* Filling the child’s head with such trash!” mut- 
tered Aunt Marget, wrathfully. 

“And as to his being a mechanic,” continued Mrs. 
Bryson, ‘‘ that does not lower him one whit in my 
estimation, other things being equal. It seems such 
an absurdity to talk of caste or occupation in this 
country, where there is no entail of titles or proper- 
ty, and where people profess to be in luve with equal- 
ity of acertain kind. Atleast, the richest, in most 
cases, make their own fortunes, or their fathers made 
them, in good honest trade. If a man is thoroughly 
a gentleman, Aunt Marget, what matters it what his 
occupation is?” 

“*O,”—the old lady made a gesture of disgust— 
‘you may take all the carpenters and machinists 
into your family, if you like; I wash* my hands of 
you.” 

‘* Ben Franklin was a printer,” laughed the wid- 
ow, “and he was an example of what superior will 
and cultivation willdo. I talked with a bricklayer 
once, for two hours, and that while he was putting 
in a grate in my parlor, and I never beard language 
more elegant, or saw manners more refined. The fact 
is, it isn’t the occupation, it’s the man and what’s in 
him. Old Dick Davenport—and there’s not a truer 
gentleman in the world, God blevs him!’” she added, 
with emotion—“ knew that, when he educated his 
boys as he has. By nature they were gentlemen; 





but they have acquired something by the’ polishing 


biin, and as far as the elder Davenport woald allow ' 


of the contact with the best modéis at school, at col- 
lege and elaewhere. When men begin to see that 
education and refinement are the only elevators pos- 
sible to American requirements, then these things 
will begin to assume dignity and importance. At 
present, some men think that gentility is only com-" 
patible with the learned professions. It’s all non- 
sense. It’s all a craving after mere emptiness, and 
old Dick Davenport was the man to: see it. Please 
don’t talk about my friends, Aunt Marget, for Don 
Davenport is my friend—his father, and mother, and 
all the family are my friends, and Norah and I are 
going to-morrow to make a formal call upon them.” 
Aunt Marget made alittle deprecatory motion with 
her hands, as much as to say, “‘ 1 am done with you.” 
She looked grim and angry, too, and her face being 
at all times rather forbidding, she could make herself 
very disagreeable. Besides, hers were the prejudices 
of a very long life, and of late years, she had bad no 
one to say to hernay. Therefore it was next to im- 
possible to convince her. She could only sit in silent 
horror, feeling that her niece, the fluttering, shy 
girl once so completely under her control, had 
changed, completely and unaccountably, and as she 
thought, honestly, much for the worse. 

But all the while Norah felt a growing reverence, 
if possible, a growing tenderness for her mother, 
whom she saw to-night for the tiret time in a new 
light. And more than all, she felt grateful for ber 
defence of Don, tiough even to her own heart she 
had not acknowledged that she loved him. 





CHAPTER XVIL. 
A VISIT TO THE DAVENPORTS, 


Don sat by the great table in the common living- 
room, reading his letters. It was some. time after 
breakfast, and his father had not yet left home for 
bis work. The young man chose to continue the 
primitive simplicity of his early home habits. He 
might have bad a place of his own fitted up; but 
there was nothing to interrupthim here. The moth- 
er and father were always silent at such times, and 
indeed, Don liked companionship, even when there 
was no other than that of the cat, or the little terrier 
that was his sister’s favorite pet, though it was kept 
from tbat part of the house save on special occasions, 

‘Some pretty tall letters, eh, Don?’’ queried his 
father, after Don had sorted them. 

‘* Well, yes sir, from some pretty tall men, polit- 
ically speaking, at all events. There’s a queer hand, 
and hard to decipher. That’s from Honorable 
Thomas Ewing.” 

‘« What, be that made such a speech the other day 
on the labor question?” asked the old man, witha 
gratified flush. 

“Yes, and here’s another from your favorite sen- 
ator. I shouldn’t wonder but you hear of my speak- 
ing some day.” 

** Lord bless you, I always expected it,” said the 
old man. 

*“*I don’t mean fh Congrers, or in the Senate,” 
laughed Don. “My arpirations haven’t reached 
that height yet; but it is jugt possible that 1 may air 
my opinions at some of the many meetings that are 
soon coming off.” 

“And of course it will be reported,” old Mr. Day- 
enport responded. 

*“*O yes, of course. You shall know about every- 
thing of that kind, father.” 


the old man, proudly. 

“ Thanks to you,” said Don, his voice a little husky. 

‘1 don’t know, Don; if you had been a fool, I 
should bave got little credit, you see, But here 
come mother and the poor little child.” 

The docr opened. Mrs. Davenport came in quietly, 
a look of motherly anxiety in her handsome old face, 
in her hands a fine qailt folded. Following her came 
their stout domestic, bearing the white and wan 
child imher arms, Then the quilt was thrown over 
the great lounging-chair that father had given up 
for the little one, and the child placed gently within 
it, pretty and pale in her neat little wrapper of snowy 
cambric. 

** Tt’s so nice here!” sighed tbe child, “ better than 
up stairs.” And then her little head went wearily 
back against the side of the chair. 

* How is pet this morning—nicely?” asked Don, in 
a cheery voice, as he left his work and kissed her. 

“*I guess so, Brother Don,” said the child, feebly. 
“You mustn’t forget, if 1 do get quite well, that I 
am to be your little wife, you know.” 

‘*Of course not; not for worlds, my darling. 1 
couldn’t forget that,” said Don, huskily. 
my pet listening for?” 

‘* There’s a carriage stopping, Don, dear; at least, 
it’s going to. I seemed to hear it a great while ago, 
and that’s a very_pretty lady coming to see yu.” 

** Coming to see me?” 

* Yes,” with a wise little nod; *‘ you and mamma. 
One lady wants to see you most, and the cther, 
mamma, There!” as the knocker sounded. 

Don answered the call. A carriage stood before 
the gate, and Don knew by instinct who it was, 
though he could hardly see the inmates. He knew 
the eager face withdrawn so quickly on seeing him— 
the face that always had power to change the whole 
current of'his thoughts. 

He went quickly down the steps, superseding the 
coachman’s office, 

‘* How kind of you, Mrs. Bryson,” he said, as she 
intimated that she had heard of his little sister’s ill- 
ness, and had come to see for berself. Even in his 





surprise, he thought her voice strangely husky, and 











*‘ You’re equal to it, you’re equal to it,” repeated . 
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her thick mourning veil was drawn in closer folds 
over her face than usual. 

** Mother is in there,” he said, as he opened the 

door for the widow and her daughter, and then, with 
& polite good-morning, went away. 
* Mrs. Davenport came forward. She knew Norah’s 
sweet face. Mr. Davenport still stood, serious and 
handsome, by the side of his sick child, whose coun- 
tenance looked like that of an angel, with its soft 
light waves of hair, half curling, falling to her shoul- 
ders. it was next to torture to her now to undergo 
the process of dressing, and she could not bear it 
twisted, or in any way confined; so her mother let it 
go of its own sweet will, in those soft, shining, golden 
undalations. 

“* This is Mrs. Bryson, my dear,” the matron mur- 
mured, her voice faltering for a moment. 

“Tam very glad to see you, madam,” the old man 
said, coming forward with that searching look of his 
that seemed sometimes to read men’s souls, 

She had half put away her veil, but the old man 
stood there, her hand in bis, still gazing, with an in- 
describable yearning in his face. At last he sighed 
heavily as he let go her hand. Indeed Mrs. Bryson’s 
face had grown very pale, and as she seated herself, 
she felt a slight sensation of giddiness. Her manner, 
too, appeared forced and strained, even to Norab, 
who had not much chance to perceive, occupied as 
she was in taking in the details of this pleasant 
family room. 

With instinctive delicacy, Mr. Davenport left the 
“women together, and the three were by themselves. 

*T hoped you would come,” Mre. Davenport said, 
her voice still betraying by its tremulousness how 
much she suffered. “Itis just fifteen years since I 
saw you, and in that time there have happened many 
changes to us both.” 

** Many changer,” responded Mrs. Bryson. Then 
she put her hand to her forehead, and said, in the 
low voice which had seemed so unnatural to Norah, 
“May I trouble you to get me some water? I’m 
afraid I feel a little faint.” 

The water was instantly procured, and she drank 
some, seeming to feel better as she did so. Then she 
drew off her gloves, lifted her veil more entirely, and 
met without shrinking Mrs. Davenport’s gentle eyes. 

“Mamma, ask about Deely,” cried the child, in her 
little shrill yet not unmusical voice. 

“My dear, we must not hurry the lady,” her 
mother answered, quietly, while Mrs. Bryson said, 
under her breath, almost: 

“Indeed, my heart is too full. I could not talk 
about it. But I felt as if I must come and see you. 
I have wanted to so long. When—when I left—they 
were ali living, you know—now they are gone.” 

““My poor child, I understand you,” said Mrs. 
Davenport, the tears in her eyes. ‘‘Of course, the 
old home must seem doubly lonely, coming from 
what you have. It’s a sorrowful world, at the best, 
though some of us have a fair share of its comforts,” 
she added, fearing, even in thought, to be ungrate- 
fal, ‘and I often thank God that he has spared my 
husband to me, though—though he has taken others.” 

“And this is my—my poor Deely’s little sister,” 
said Mrs. Bryson, softly, moving her chair nearer 
the child. ‘Has she gone to sleep in this moment?” 
she asked, afterwards, surprised at the child’s un- 
conscious face. 

“ Yes, she often does, after a night’s wakefulness. 
She only slept a few moments at a time last night; 
father and I watched with her by turns.” 

“And do you know what the matter is?” asked 
Mrs. Bryson, watching the little sleeper with breath- 
less interest. 

“Some trouble with the heart,” the mother an- 
swered. ‘‘I thought at first, it was the same kind 
of indisposition that attacked her sister at her age; 
but it is much more rapid, and altogether different 
in its character. I—I’m afraid we’re not—net going 
to keep our little girl.” The mother’s voice faltered 
into tears, which were soon suppressed. 

“The boys were strong and healthy from the first,” 
she added, “ but it was very different with the girls. 
Perhaps they inherit some family physical weakness 
—I don’t know,” she added, softly, casting a loving, 
regretful glance at the sweet, infantile face. 

** How old is she?” queried Mrs. Bryson, her eyes 
filled with tears. . : 

“Only nine—not much more than a baby, poor 
little thing! But then she has never seemed so till 
lately, she was such a little woman in her ways, so 
wise in all she said, and such a comfort to me, espe- 
cially since—since—”’ 

Here she choked, or words failed her, but she was 
understood. The widow averted her head to wipe 
away the falling tears. 

And while this little confidence was going on be- 
tween the two women, Norah, who wished above all 
things not to be noticed at all, was taking a silent 
inventory of everything about her. She had grown 
so accustomed to hear the Davenports proper spoken 
slightingly of, called “‘ nobodies,” and “low people,” 
and ‘‘common,” that she was not prepared for the 
gentle ways, soft voice and good-breeding distinctly 
visible in everything she did and said, of the sweet- 
faced lady who sat within her range of vision, and 
yet far enough forward to allow of ber observation 
unmolested. Her delicate, Quakerish simplicity of 
dress, so unlike her great aunt’s style—the muslin 
kerchief, so very fine and spotless, the gray gown 
whose soft texture clung to her form in graceful 
folds, the cap with its delicate frill and snowy white 
strings, the entire absence of color, every shade har- 
monizing with the clear, pale cheek, and the gentle 
brown eyes. 

a “How could anybody call her common?” she 








asked herself, conscious of a feeling of indignation 
against her agnt, whenever she caught sight of the 
beantiful smile that even in her sadness sometimes 
broke over the face of Don’s mother. 

“I don’t wonder he loves her,” she said again, 
feeling her cheek grow hot as she associated mother 
and son together, unconsciously tracing a likeness 
between them. ‘And I don’t wonder that with such 
surroundings be is a gentleman.” 

“Yes, Don seems likely to push his way in the 
world.”—They had been for some time talking upon 
other subjects, which had not reached the critical ear 
of their listener, till his name was introduced.—* He 
has been called, I hear, to lecture before a certain 
scientific association, the president of which has al- 
ways taken a great interest in our boy.” 

“ He will do himeelf credit,” murmured Mrs. Bry- 
son. 

** Yes, I have no fear of our Don,” said the mother, 
with a certain proud way of her own. “ He’s a good 
son; he never gave usan hour’s trouble—indeed, I 
can say the same of all my children.” 

Mrs. Bryson suddenly drew back into the shadow; 
perhaps becanse by a movement she saw that the 
child was waking. Mrs. Davenport was instantly 
bending over the helpless creature. 

“Are they gone, mamma?” asked the child, after 
the first bewildered outlook. 

“ No, my dear,” her mother responded. 

“And was it Miss Norab, that Brother Don told 
me about—wasit her? 1 always wanted to see her.” 

** She is here now, my dear,” said Mrs. Davenport, 
who had been s0 absorbed in her own thoughts that 
though she had not forgotten the presence of a 
younger visitor, she had somewhat overlooked it. 

It was Norah’s turn to come forward now. At- 
tracted by the sweet yearning of the little face, 
pleased and excited at the thought that Don had 
named her, easily led to love where she admired, she 
placed her seat by the side of the little one. The 
child smiled. 

** You know Don?” she asked, quite at her ease 
with the new friend who took her hand and held it 
80 reverently. 

“ Yes, I know him,” Norah said, ber own shining 
eyes meeting frankly the great inquiring orbs of the 
child. 

‘* He’s going to bring me some oranges,” the little 
one went on, with that confidence that sits so well on 
childhood—“ and if you stay till he comes, he’ll give 
you one—the biggest one,” she added, after a second 
of reflection. 

‘Thank you, dear,” said Norah, softly, and smil- 
ing. 

* You see Don is my best brother,” said the child, 
languidly; “no, not my best brother, bat you see 
Dick is going to be married, and then, yon know, he 
wont seem like my brother any more.” 

“OQ, but you will love him all the same,” said No- 
rah. 

** Well, yes, [suppose 80; but you know he’ll go 
away from here, and keep his own house, and Don 
wont be married so long as I live. Besides, Don 
talks softly to me, and lets me hug him, but Dick 
plagues me with his black whiskers. Don’s whiskers 
never hurt me, but Dick’s always do!’’ 

Nora listened while the child, unconscious of her 
interest, thus innocently compared the two brothers, 
listened with quickened pulses, asif she perceived 
finer mental and physical traits in her hero through 
the simple judgment of her little companion. 

** Does Don come to see you a great deal?” queried 
the prattler, after taking breath. 

Norah’s face grew rosy again. 

*O, noindeed! perhaps he don’t come to see me at 
all—but my cousin Tom—” 

** Then what makes bim talk about you?” 

Norah was saved the effort of an answer to this 
embarrassing question, by her mother’s voice, which 
still, she thought, sounded strangely altered. 

‘* My dear, have you an idea bow late it is? And 
I fear you are fatiguing the littleone ” 

“No, no—I like her,” cried the hild, clinging to 
Norah's hand. ‘ Let her stay, wont you?’’ 

‘She will come again, soon, perhaps,” said Mrs. 
Davenport. 

The child turned her face away without another 
word, even when Norah kissed her. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
AUNT MARGET SILENCED. 





“TcAN’T think what’s come over your mother,” ; 


Aunt Marget said, after a long silence ono day. No- 
rah had been reading, but now the book had fallen 
to her knee, and her eyes were fixed on the small 
patch of blue sky and fleecy cloud that smiled se- 
renely through the narrow strip of atmosphere that 
the tall brick houses a‘Yorded. 

“ What is it, Aunt Marget; don’t you think she’s 
as well as usual?” Norah asked, anxiously. 

“] don’t know. She acts precisely like a person 
who has something on ber mind,” Aunt Marget re- 
plied. ‘* 1 don’t know but there’s reason enough for 
it, though, for to be sure Keene Rushton is here 
oftener than there is any need, and he’s not a com- 
mon man, and your mother is a handsome woman 
yet.” . 

Norah recoiled at this prosaic way of putting it 
that her mother might be in love. 

“IT don’t believe mamma cares for him a bit,” she 
said, shortly. 

**O, tut, tut, child! how should you know? You 
were not called ypon togivean opinion. Dear, dear! 
I hope we’re not going to have any middle-aged ro- 
mancing.” 





“TI think second marriages are awful!’ cried No- 
rab. 
“And so are first ones sometimes,” said her aunt, 
calmly. ‘* Your mother never speaks of hers.” 

That was true,so that Norah was compelled to 
silence. 

“After all, it’s not so unpleasant to have a step- 
father as a stepmother,” said Aunt Marget to herself. 

** J shouldn’t care about either,” Norah responded. 

“You might prevent it, child, at least, as far as 
you are concerned.” 

“ How, pray?” asked Norah. ‘ 

“ Why, anybody can see that that poor young 
Nevins worships you—’’ Norah took up her book, 
and her brows came together—‘‘and look what a 
home he could give you. His father has built a pal- 
ace—they say it cost two hundred thousand dollars, 
It’s almost like a great marble hotel; and furnished! 
well, like the house of a prince. Why, child, you’d 
be a leader of fashion—I wonder that don’t take with 
you—go everywhere, be quoted and followed as if you 
were a little queen. Hoity, toity! look at the child’s 
eyes!” 

“Aunt Marget, I desire you never to speak to me 
of that man again,” she said, resolutely, for the first 
time in her life asserting a womanly authority, that 
sat well upon her now that cheeks and eyes were 
blazing. 

“At my time of life, Miss Honoria Bryson, I don’t 
think that I shall condescend to ch my subject 
or my words to suit the taste of a little chit of seven- 
teen. I see where the land lies, I have seen ita 
good while, and as for your mother, she’ll do any- 
thing to excuse her own imprudence. O,I know 
what I’m saying—don’t interrupt me—there are fools 
of forty as well as fools of four. Why do you suppose 
she takes upso for that idiot—I dare say he splits 
wood with his gloves on—that shoemaker’s or black- 
smith’s son, or whatever he is? She’s got some de- 
sign—Heaven knows what it is; ’tisn’t like the Platt- 
sors; there’s no Plattson blood in her, nor in you, 
and I’m glad of it, for—”’ 

Then silence fell suddenly upon her, for, following 
the direction of Norah’s eyes, she saw her niece 
standing within the door, where she had heard some, 
possibly all, of her discourse. 

“Aunt Marget, how long have you been trying to 
injure me in my daughter’s estimation?’ asked the 
widow, coming forward. 

The old lady was forced to take refuge in the 
adage which she repeated almost under her breath: 

‘* Listeners never hear any good of themselves.” 

‘* Nothing was ever truer than that in this case,” 
returned Mrs. Bryson, calmly, ‘“‘ though I heard 
without trying very hard to listen. I believe, Aunt 
Marget, Norah has passed out of your control, and it 
is her mother who should advise her.” 

‘Advise her as you like, and marry her to a boot- 
black if you will,” cried Aunt Marget, now blazing 
with anger. ‘‘I might have known how it would go, 
and if I were you I would cap the climax by inducing 
Tom to take Tricksy for a wifs, and then—” 

**You don’t know what you are saying, Aunt 
Marget,” replied Mrs. Bryson, as quietly as before. 
“T only ask you to leave me the management of my 
child, and don’t wound her feelings by any more al- 
lusions to either of the young men who come here. 
She is too young, and not having been out in society 
yet to any great extent, there is all the world before 
her where to choose. Iam in no hurry to get my 
Gaughter married, Heaven knows,” she added, with 
something like bitterness in her voice. 

“It's nothing to me, nothing whatever to me!” 
cried Aunt Marget, red with anger and mortifica- 
tion. “I wash my handsof it. As I said before, you 
may marry her—”’ 

“Aunt Marget!” cried Mrs. Bryson, her eyes ina 
blaze. 5 

The b:.ffled old woman stood up and shot back at 
her a momentary defiance; but her glance fell, and 
with redoubled hate in her heart—not that she 
thonght it hate, it would have horrified her if she 
had—towards her niece, who had proved so utterly 
unmanageable, she hurried from the room to fret and 
fume by herself—to weep, perhaps, over the kingdom 
she seemed t» have lost tore ver. 

‘* Now, my dear, I think we have gained the cause. 
Was she. always a tyrant like thet?” Mrs. Bryson 
asked, with a natural anxiety in tone and manner, 
though she tried to smile and appear indifferent. 

“Tho fault is in me, perhaps,” Norah returned. 
‘*T think of late I have not borne it quite so meekly 
as I used, perhaps because I felt I had a protector 
near,’’ she added, smiling. ‘* Bat indeed, it has been 
at times almost intolerable. And when she speaks— 
I mean—not as respectfully of you—pray pardon me, 
mamma, for being obliged to say this in self-defence— 
I cannot hol! my tongue, though she is old.” 

“TI can’t imagine,” and Mrs. Bryson laughed a 
little low amused laugh, “ what the poor soul has got 
against me, except that I have determined to be 
mistress of my own house. She hates the Daven- 
ports, there’s no doubt of that; I Believe she always 
did, and placed obstacles in the way of your grand- 
father while he lived, to prevent any intimacy. I 
wonder if she thinks I have some ulterior motive 
under my plans, as I suppose she would call them. 
Poor soul! she knows go little of such things by ex- 
perience that she wants you to make an alliance that 
she coul-i lionise over as a thing of a" special 
getting up.” a 

**T don’t know but she dislikes Mr. Keene Rush- 
ton almost as much as she does Mr. Don Davenport,” 
said Norah, slyly, and then felt herself covered with 
blushes. The instant she had spoken that name the 
cheeks of Mrs. Bryson, hitherto quite pale through- 
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out all hes excitement, blazed like two crimson 
torches, and she was evidently abashed before the 
very eyes of her daughter. It was sometime before 
she spoke, fortunately having some trifle in the way 
of knitting in hand, which just then took an unac- 
countable twist, so that she was obliged to bend over, 
and at that identical moment that Norah was wish- 
ing herself anywhere else but there, the gentleman 
himself was announced. 

“« Shall I go, mamma?” cried Norah, unwisely. 

“T really don’t know why you should,” said Mrs, 
Bryson, coldly, and Norah sat down quite wretched, 
feeling as if she had succeeded in offending every- 
body she had come in contact with that morning; 
for Tricksy and she had had a scene earlier, in con- 
sequence of her giving some good advice to the 
former, who chose to take it as an insult. 

So Mr: Keene came in, looking darker and hand- 
somer than ever, so handsome that Norah wondered 
she had thought so little about him, herself, for she 
had always stood ina sort of awe of him till now. 
She caught herself speculating what she should call 
him if that her aunt binted at -as trae, that he had 
inspired an affection in the heart of the widow; and 
then she glowed with indignation, thinking: 

** Bat papa has only been dead nine months!” 

Still, if she bad not been happy—as the girl had 
heard it hinted more than once—where was the 
harm, and how could she help it? There was some- 
thing in such chivalric devotion, so enchanting, so 
unlike ordinary love-making, she thought. Then 
she fell to wondering if Don Davenport—that is, sup- 
posing he did, possibly, care at all for her—would 
show such undying affection, isolate and deny him- 
self for the sake of his love; and all this while her 
mother an the lawyer—towards whom she.would 
not look—were placidly shaking hands. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


NORAH sat by and watched, without looking, if 
that could be possible, only as she cast a glance now 
and then at some object that brought the two within 
her range of sight. 

“You know, I suppose, what I have come for,” 
Keene Rushton said, as Norah stitched on. 

*‘ Those worthless papers, I presume.” 

“They may not be quite worthless,” he respon‘ed, 
as she arose and rung the bell, ordering the maid 
who appeared to bring down the rosewood box from 
her room, and when it was brought she busied her- 
self with the papers. 

‘Here they are,” she said at last, bringing ont 
three small packages; ‘‘shares in three different 
companies. His business had not realized his ex- 
pectations, and he thought to get rich all at once. 
Unfortunately he lost nearly everything. But he 
was spared the knowledge of the worst.” 

** You are sure that his affairs were involved before 
this?” 

* Quite sure. His partner was a dishonest man— 
a fact he found out too late. Then he had always 
kept up an immense establishment, and living there 
is expensive—for you must know Mr. Bryson became 
quite a fashionable man at the last, and parties and 
clubs are very hard upon one’s income,” she added, 
smiling sydly. 

“ Perhaps yon will have no objection to letting me 
keep these papers, and look them over at my leisure. 
I see this is mostly English stock, and it may be that 
some of them are not so worthless as you think.’’ 

“TI don’t believe there’s anything to be got with 
them, at all,” she said, “‘ but keep them and welcome, 
as long as you like.” 

They talked after that upon indifferent subjects, 
the color now and then rising in Mrs. Bryson’s face, 
as she encountered the deep depths of the eyes she 
had never fathomed before. He was always grave 
and rarely smiled, but when he did, his face seemed 
lighted from lip to brow with an unexplainable 
beauty. To Norah he appeared to have his feelings 
under guard, and she was at all events an unimpas- 
sioned looker-on in Venice—thongh it appeared to 
her in a vague way that he saw nothing there bat 
the quiet figure in deep mourning, to whom he had 
lost his heart over again. So Norah found herself 
speculating upon a not impossible fature, in which a 
wedding and a great many other strange things 
would happen, the strangest of which would be that 
she should call Keene Rushton, the man she had al- 
ways a little feared, “ father.” 

“ 1’m as certain as certain can be,” said Norah to 
herself, “ that mamma does like this man—I hope 
it’s nothing else, for it’s quite too soon—but then, if 
she was very unhappy, why, it would seem more 
natural, I suppose, to want some one to look up to. 
One would be rather proud of him, too—and I should 
think that would satisfy Aunt Marget—because he 
is rich and a gentleman, and has earned a great rep- 
utation. I wonder if it would be right to talk to 
Tom about it! I’ve a great mind to.” 

So she hurried into the den as soon as Keene was 
gone. 

Tom was in ecstasies over a calla that had just 
bloomed out, a very queen in that “ better than Sol- 
omon’s glory,” sitting erect upon its soft green stalk. 

“ There’s but one thing in this world would make 
me happier than that beautiful gift of nature,” he 
said, after Norah had sufficiently enjoyed the sight. 

“And what is that, Cousin Tom?” asked Norah, 
looking upin the confidence of innocence into his 
genial though not handsome face. 

‘<I don’t think I shall tell you,” he said, with a 
grave look. 
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«Then it is a great secret?” 

“A very great secret, indeed.” 

“1 wish I knew,” Norah uttered so wistfully that 
Tom burst into a laugh, though I will not affirm but 
there was a strange moisture in his eyes, that the 
laugh carried bravely off. 

* Will you tell me sometime?” she persisted. 

‘*‘ Maybe—perhape after you are married, and have 
grown a wise little woman.” 

“You'll have to wait one while, then, I can tell 
you,” she Jaughed. “Idon’t know as I shall ever 
get married.” 

“Tm not a bit afraid,” said her cousin 
ladies always say that.” 

“ Bat pray tell me why you never got married?” 
cried Norab, as if a sudden thought struck her. “It 
has seemed so natural and right to see you here, 
that I never thought of it before. Well, now, that is 
odd.” 

“ What is odd, the thought or the fact?” 

** Why, both, I believe-- it surely never occurred to 
me—and it is a litile singular that you who love 
birds, and flowers, and pictures, and pets so, have 
never—never—well, never married.” 

“You were going to say have never loved a wo- 
man; but you know I have. Didn’t I confess to you 
once that your mother, in her young days, carried 
off my heart?” 

“That’s your fan,” she responded. ‘ You weren’t 
old enough, then, to rea!ly love anybody.” 

* Well, I’m old enough now, and you know I love 
you,” he said, banteringly, trying to pull out one of 
the curls that had escaped imprisonment in the net 
she wore. 

“Of course; but that’s all in the family,” she cried, 
alittle impatiently. ‘ Well, I suppose it’s none of 
my business,” she added. 

“Tm going to be an old bachelor,” said Tom, 
stretching bimself to his utmost height; ‘‘ an old, 
smoked, dried, pet-fussing, easy-going old bachelor. 
Nonsense on getting a wife! You'll take care of me 
when I’m superannuated, wont you, little Nonny?” 

‘* Indeed, you shall'always be welcome in my home, 
if ever I have one,” said Norah, simply. 

“Come, now, that sounds something like it. Of 
course you'll have one, and a good one, too. O, by 
the way, I received a letter from Don Davenport 
this morning What would you give to see it?” 

“ Nothing,” said Norah, blushing. 

“Now you know you would,” Tom repeated, with 
adroll look. ‘‘ You know if I insisted, you’d give 
me a kiss.” 

“Vd give you a kiss for less than that, Cousin 
Tom,” Norah laughed back; “at the same time 1 
don’t care a bit about the letter.” 

“ He’s getting on finely in Washington,” said Tom. 

“Is he?” queried Norah with sudden interest. 

“ Yes. He’s in the confidence of all the big fellows 
there, I expect, and his name is up for a lecture, 
and I tell you what, Nonny, our ‘ carpenter’s son, or 
whatever he is,’ as Aunty Marget says, is going to be 
& pretty tall sort of a character before he’s done with 
things in general.” 

All this time be had the letter in his hand, un- 
folding it, and all this time, it is needless to say, 
Norah felt the greediest desire to hear what he had 
said to her cousin, though she intimated nothing of 
the kind by any word, or sign, or even look. 

‘* He’s a capital correspondent,” Tom said, laying 
his well colored meerschaum on the table near by; 
“ four pages, closely written. It’s full of interest to 
one who has never seen Washington. He speaks of 
the gay crowds—behas been to one reception at the 
White House, over all the public buildings, and 
seems to be enjoying himself. And then he says,” 
continued Tom, reading: 

“ But for all this, 1 am quite anxious to be at home 
again. The sweet, white face of little Addy haunts 
me. Only the day before she was taken ill, I had 
bought her a piano, and anticipated a great deal of 
pleasure in providing her with teachers, and enjoy- 
ing her improvement. I wish to heaven I knew 
what to do to save her; fur, Tom, that child is the 
apple of my eye. She is my only sister, you know, 
and has been such a pet and baby! But we cannot 
have all things, and I must learn to say with others, 
Gou’s will be done. My mother writes that she does 
not mend at all, and Iam tormented with doubts, 
sometimes, as to whether I ought to remain here. 
Yet it seems now my duty—and | cannot think that 
the light of our little star is going to be quenched in 
sudden darkness.” 


Norah felt a tear drop on her hand; her eyes were 
full; her heart was full. She had never seen death, 
for when her grandparents died she was far away in 
the country, and it seemed hard that this sweet 
little life, that gave so much joy to others, must fade 
into silence and darkness. 


; “ young 


CHAPTER XX. 
MRS. DAVENPORT’S APPEAL. 


Mrs. Bryson had also hurried away when the 
man of law had gone. But she had no social sympa- 
thizer, mo rough, outspoken, affectionate Cousin 
Tom to condole with her. Aunt Marget was out of 
the question: she was too selfish, too patronizing; 
and besides, her niece had disappointed her. She 
had gone away a child whom she could manage; 
she had returned a woman, to the full as self-willed 
as herself. Besides, it had made some difference in 
Aunt Marget’s eyes, that she had brought nothing 
with her, beyond a few hundred dollars, and did nct 
return by any means the rich widow she had ex- 
pected. To be sure, she came home to riches, but 


there was a difference, as Aunt Marget somehow 
took the credit of all that to herself—why, no philos- 
opher could have told. But it was quite patent to 
her that if she had not been at the head of affairs, 
and managed for her brother, and advised her 
nephew, Mrs. Bryson never would have enjoyed her 
g 1 fortune. 

it was with a weary, almost a heart-broken ges- 
ture, that the widow sat down in her easy-chair op- 
posite the toilet-table. Very different she seemed 
now from the -handsome, brilliant woman who felt 
her power, and knew that the heart of one ot the 
noblest of earth’s creatures was more entirely hers 
than it had ever been. If the thought lighted her 
eye with unwonted brilliancy for a moment, the 
next the fire faded out, and she sat drooping, casting 
wistful glances about the room, murmuring, as was 
her way, in disjointed sentences. 

“T am not so brave as I thought I was. Iam, 
after all, a weak, cowardly woman. It seemed 
straight. enough when I marked out my line of ac- 
tion; I had no lack of courage then. Why now do 
I tremble and vacillate, why expecially when his eye 
"is upon me? Why dol suddenly lose my strength, 
and tremble like a child? There is no danger: 
there can be no danger. O, I am so fvolish! so weak 
and foolish! If only I had not embarked on this 
Why, I believe I am growing 
eld ‘under this pressure of thought and care. [I will 
not yield to it. Once for all, I will no¢ yield to it. I 
can be strong and I will be. There is no harm, no 
danger, but—but shame—O my God!” and her face 
went down in the clasped hands, while the whole 
form shook with a tremor of anguish. When she 
lifted it, the countenance had grown composed, bat 
cheeks and lips were deathly white. She turned to 
the mirror, smoothed back the tangled hair, bathed 
her face in some soothing preparation, and as the 
color came slowly back, smiled in a sort of triumph. 

“He loves me,” she said, softly, “and I, for the 
first time in all miy miserable life, I love. I thought 
it was not in me—I have felt often as if my heart 
was marble; but this strange tumult that stirs me 
at sound of his name, at sight of his face, must be 
love. And to think that I—I should obtain this 
boon! It is incredible. But—but—if—” she slowly 
reiterated, “‘ if this is only a glimpse into the heaven 
that might have been mine before—I will not think 
of it; I will hold fast to the blessing of the moment; 
I will drink the cup while it is sparkling; and then, 
if, after all, it comes—there is— death.” 

Again the pale face gazed ghastlily around, as if in 
dread of some accusing ghost. But nothing came. 
She settled into silence, lifted a book and had just 
regained her composure when there came a knock at 
the door. It was very soft, but it startled the- occu- 
pant of the room so that her flushed cheek grew pale 
again, and her voice faltered as she bade the intruder 
enter. 

It proved to be Norah, who held in her hand a 
small note. . 

“ Tricksy was busy with Aunt Marget,” sho said; 
so I came.” 

‘Did the post bring it?’’ asked Mrs. Bryson, fin- 
gering the missive uneasily. 

“No. Tricksy said a young man left it,” replied 
i a little troubled by her mother’s manner. 

Ol!’ And the widow still played with the en- 
velop. 

Norah turned to go. 

**Don’t leave me. It’s nothing important, I im- 
agine, and I was just wishing for company. Don’t 
you get very lonesome at times?” she asked, slowly 
untastening the envelop. 

“I? Not often, mamma. 
accustomed to being alone.” 

‘‘And have you no young friends?”’ 

“Plenty, but not here; you know I went to school 
in Utica, and I have only been home some seven 
months. Of course the death in our family made it 
impossible that we should cultivate new acquain- 
tances.”” 

** You'll be glad when this dismal black is put off,” 
said Mrs. Bryson, wearily, taking the letter very 
slowly from the envelop. 

“OQ mamma! I don’t know that I care for new 
friends. I—I don’t think I’m one of that kind—if— 
if the old—if those about me will only love me,” she 
faltered. 

Mrs. Bryson was reading the note, unconscious of 
Norah’s agitation. Her cheek flushed, her breath 
came shorter, as Norah watched her. 

“It is from Mrs. Davenport,” she said, quietly, but 
in a somewhat altered voice. 

“ From Mrs. Davenport! O mamma—is the little 
girl worse?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the other, still in that 
passionless way. ‘ Read it.’’ 

Norah took the note, which ran thus: 

“My DEAR MBs. BRYSON :— Pray pardon me for 
taking this liberty, but my poor little girl has been 
mourning for you so constantly fer two or three days 
past, that I feel as if I must appeal to your kindness. 
You were pleased to say that if you could be of any 
service whatever, I was to call upon you. Ada has 
grown very restless indeed, and both her father and 
myself are well nigh worn down, watching with her. 
She will not hear of any one taking our places, only 
you. She pleads that I will send for the lady her 
sister went away with. I do not of course expect 
you to také upon yourself the office of watcher, but 
as my poor little child calls so persistently for you, I 
cannot find it in my heart to deny her an interview. 
Excuse me for troubling you, and believe me, with 
true and almost motherly regard, 


ous: ! 





You see I am so much 





“ Yours sincerely, A. E, DAVENPORT.” 


Norah looked up. Her mother was watching her 
with glittering eyes, and that intensity of expression 
which had puzzled the young girl more than once. 
“Shall you go, mamma?” 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“I knew you would. Poor little darling! Cousin 
Tom received a letter from young Mr. Davenport to- 
day, in which he speaks of her with so much affeo- 
tion. How they all love her?” 

Yes. I think I will start immediately, as soon as 
IT can get ready. It’s not far; I wont have the car- 
riage—I will walk.” 

* Bat, mamma, it is almost dark.” 

“Never mind; 1 don’t care for that atall. I’m 
never afraid.” 

** Hadn’t Cousin Tom better go with you?” 

“No, no; I’d rather go alone—much rather. You 
need say nothing. to Aunt Marget, unless she asks 
particularly, remember. And if I should remain all 
night, as I think it more than likely I shall, send the 
carriage for me early to-morrow.” 

Norah responded dutifully, but yet she shrank 
from the thought of her mother going out alone in 
the fast-deepening twilight. However, her widows’ 
weeds would protect her, she thought; and, after all, 
there was no real ger. One other thing only she 
dreaded, and that was the visit of Dot Nevins, who 
always came on that paiticular evening. She was 
not quite sure that Aunt Marget, in her peculiarly 
disagreeable frame of mind, would go down to the 
parlor, and Tom had only partly promised. Her 
mother had, before now, always been her shield; to- 
night she would be entirely without support. She 
was right in the supposition that her aunt was too 
deeply indignant to countenance her in the least, as 
when she returned to the sitting-room, that injured 
lady did not pay her even the compliment of a pase- 
ing notice. 

The gas was lighted, and she, well dressed, as al- 
ways, very pale and very pretty, sat quite undecided 
what to do, when, to her consternation, up came a 
card. Her heart sank as she looked at it, and then 
bounded; she sprang to her feet, crying out, “The 
very dearest friend I’ve got in the world!’ and was 
off, leaving Aunt Marget too much surprised tocom- 
ment by so much as a syllable on her want of dignity. 

Down stairs she ran, light-hearted and light-footed, 
and was soon clasped in the arms of a blooming, 
plump, pretty, fashionable-looking girl, who return- 
ed her embrace with equal ardor. 

Your maid says you didn’t expect me,” was the 
first rational speech of the new visitor. “ Of course, 
then, you didn’t get my letter?” 

**T haven’t seen a letter; but that makes no differ- 
ence—I’m delighted all the same. O, I’m so glad 
you’ve come! There is plenty of room in the house, 
and mamma has just been condoling with me, be- 
cause I have so little company. Come right up stairs. 
Your room is as ready as if 1l’d been expecting you 
for a year. Tricksy, get somebody to carry Miss 
Madison’s trunk up to the spare room. How fortu- 
nate it seems, for mamma has gone away to stay all 
night, and I had made up my mind to be so lone- 
some!” 

It did seem fortunate for Norah, for Dot Nevins 
came that night, all starched and perfumed, and Miss 
Madison, if she had not the sweet and serene beauty 
of Norah, wasa more dashing girl, very witty, and 
in her way quite a genius. She improvised, both in- 
strumentally and vocally, imitated several of the 
best public singers, and so fascinated Dot by her 
manifold accomplishments, her New York dash and 
vivacity, her saucy defiance of etiquette, that for the 
time he almost forgot his hopeless passion for Norah, 
who would have been only too glad if he had ignored 
it altogether. 

So the evening that Norah looked forward to with 
undefined sensations of uneasiness, passed off so 
merrily, that she declared it had been almost the 
happiest of her life. 





CHAPTER XXI, 
THE WIDOW'S SORUTINY. 


Mrs. Bryson put on her thickest veil and her 
deepest black, as she started for her visit, with very 
different emctions from those of the innocent Norah’s 
battling at her heart. The walk was not a long one, 
but the street lamps were lighted, and the windows 
of the well-to-do citizens closed and shuttered, long 
before she reached the house of the Davenports. 

To me, Philadelphia presents a gloomy appearance 
in the evening, when perhaps whole blocks of houses 
are entirely guarded from the glance of the careless 
eye. I love to see the lights of so many happy homes 
reflected on the pavement—to hear the sound of ma- 
sic and mirthfal voices—to mark the flitting shadows 
of graceful children, and to receive now and then a 
glance from some sweet pair of eyes unconscious of 
scrutiny. 

As Mrs. Bryson turned the corner, she saw the 
bright light shining from the curtained windows in 
that old-fashioned house. With a slow step she cross- 
ed, that she might, for some reason known to her- 
self, view the mansion from the opposite side of the 
way. Still slower and slower grew her steps, and her 
eyes seemed to devour the outlines of the plain, 
square building, seen on one side against the evening 
sky and its hosts of brilliants. Then she crossed 
with hesitating steps, and stood at the gate of the 
neat sideyard, looking wistfally through, - Every- 
thing there was as clean as hands could make it. 
There was the trellis over which the grapevines 
climbed, dispensing their juicy favors when the 





dog-kennel which Don had made years ago, and be- 


side it a small railed garden, that had been poor 
Deely’s special pride. And, indeed, before she went 
to India, Don had promised her that the kennel 
should be made into a pretty house for his sister, and 
should be painted and furnished. 

Mrs. Bryson moved yet more slowly away from the 
gate, and ascended the marble stepe. It seemed as 
if she was obliged to clutch the iron railing, to keep 
herself upright, though the weakness was over in a 
moment. 

The girl came to the door, recognized her, and led 
her into the parlor. This room was on the opposite 
side of the house from the family living rooms, and 
the widow looked round curiously, with that half- 
dreading glance of hers, after the gas was lighted. 
Opposite her, was a portrait in oil, of the daughter 
Deely ; on other parts of the wall hung Mr. and Mrs. 
t likenessee—and the two young 





Davenport— 


men, Don and Dick. 

Mrs. Bryson lingered long at that of the pale, fad- 
ing beauty, of the little girl they had lost, and sighed 
often and wearily as she did so. 

Presently the door opened. She started with al- 
most a cry, suppressing it as Mre. Davenport came 
forward. , 

“It was very, very kind of you; Mrs. Bryson, to 
answer my note so soon, and in person. You can’t 


my poor little girl is asleep now. Will you stay till 
she wakes up? It is so late,” she added, regretfully. 
“TI have come, Mrs. Davenport, to remain and 
watch with the child to-night, if she wili let me. You 
look so worn and tired!” 

“TI am both; but I cannot think of trespassing 
upon your kindness, Mrs, Bryson—fdeed—” 

‘¢ But you see I have decided,” replied the widow, 
making a motion to take off her bonnet, 

“ How very kind—how very good of you! Will you 
go up stairs and stay till Addy wakes up? There is 
@ good fire there.” 

“Ts the child up stairs?” asked Mrs. Bryson, 68 
Mrs. Davenport took her bonnet and shawl. Then 
she faltered at the long, close look of her new friend, 
and crimsoned. 

“I beg your pardon. I have not seen you before, 
remember, with your bonnet off, and I was—was try- 


semble—your father, or mother, or—at least, when I 
become more familiar with your features, I shall 
perhaps notice a likeness. No—you asked if my lit- 
tle girl was up stairs, didn’t you? I’m so tired that 
I grow a bit confused at times. But she don’t like 
staying up stairs, so I have had the sofa turned into 
a little bed for her, in the sitting-room. She is in 
there now.” ‘ 


family.” 

**Not at all. We bave taken our tea. We are 
plain folks, Mrs. Bryson, and adhere to old customs 
—dinner at one, tea at six. Pray come right in; f& 
ther will be glad to see you.” 

What was it made the heart of the widow leap and. 
thrill at this simple nce, and at the same time 
spread a crimson wide and deep over her face? 

Mr. Davenport sat half-nodding, in bis great easy- 
chair; the girl had just put the table in its place; a 
young man, taller and not as handsome as Don, sat a 
little way from the imprompta bed, on which the 
child slept. He was introduced as Mr. Dick Daven- 
port, and he gave hera keen glance as he resumed 
his seat. Father Davenport was roused, his fine old 
face lighting at sight of Mrs. Bryson. 

“She insists upon watching to-night,” said Mrs, 
| Davenport. 

‘*T should expect no less of Jesse Plattson’s dangh- 
ter,” said the old man, simply; and again her face 
went red, though she was not unused to compliments, 


glancing over towards the child. “I don’t begrudge 
her the sleep; I only wish it would fall upon her in 
the night, when she suffers so much from the mere 
fact that it is night. ‘If I die in the dark, will Jesus 
see me, mother?’ she asked me, a few days ago; and 
I only pray that she may pass away while it is day.” 

*‘ Is her life—really—in danger?” asked Mrs. Bry- 
son, with a faltering voice. 

“ There is no hope whatever,” was the reply. 

Dick Davenport got up noiselessly and went away. 
Presently the child’s eyes flew open. Startlingly 
bright they were. 

“‘ My dear, the lady has come to see you,” said her 
mother. 

The child stretched out her feeble little hand Mrs. 
Bryson took it—bent down and kissed it. 

“Did she cry for me, mamma?” asked the child, 
intently watching the one crystal drop that sparkled 
on its whiteness. “Is she come to stay with me, 
mamma?” 

“ Would you like her to stay to-night?” 

* O yes, yes! and then you can go to sle@p,” said 
the child. “Go now—you are tired. Tell them to 
go now,” she added, turning with a little imperative 
gesture to Mrs. Bryson. 

“We had better, perhaps, while she’s in the no- 
tion,” said Mr. Davenport. And in a few moments 
the widow was left alone with the child, all necessary 
instructions having been fully given. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MIDNIGHT STRUGGLE. 
‘*SHALL I tarn the gas down?” asked Mrs. Bry- 





heats of August were over. There was the little | 


' glances. 


_ son, somewhat awed at the still brightness of the eyes 
that seemed to survey her with such motionless 










think how much pleasure it gives me, Iam sorry | 


ing to recall your features. I don’t see that you re- — 


*‘Then let me go there, if—I shall not disturb the — 


“ The poor little birdie!” murmured the mother, | 
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here—it looks so dark.” 


‘“ T like the day best,” said the widow, hesitatingly. | and she sobbed unrestrainedly, though still softly. 
.“SodolI, I like the beautiful sun. O, I wish the , But it was fearful to see the strong convulsions kept | salary, but can also, when the regiment is abroad, 


sun shone always. Do you think it will, in heaven?” 

“It will be very light there—lighter than the sun 
makes the earth.” 

“1 don’t think I should like it any lighter—should 
you? I wish people didn’t have to goaway. Poor 
sister Deely went away, and she might as well have 
gone to heaven, for she never came back. I shallsee 
her there, shan’t 1?” 

**T hope you will,” was the low answer. 

“ Was Deely good?” 

“ T—sometimes—like all of us—sometimes good, 
and sometimes naughty—1—suppose.” 

“O dear! I wish people never were nanghty—don’t 
you? I wish they all loved the dear Saviour.” 

“God knows,” returned the voice, suppressed, as 
with a sob. ° 

* But I suppose if we try very hard to be good, af- 
terwarde, God will forgive us,” 

There was ‘no response for some time, 
sounding as if through tears: 

* Had you not better keep still, darling? Doesn’t 
it tire you to talk?” : . 

“No,” was the quick reply; ‘‘only sometimes. I 
feel almost well to-night. I gness it’s because you 
came. You see I kept dreaming of you.” 

“ Dreaming of me?” 

“ Yes; every time I shut my eyes I saw you, till it 
made my eyes ache. Did mamma send for you? I 
asked her to. Now please—we are all alone—tell me 
something about my sister Deely? O, mamma does 
cry 80, sometimes,” she added, her lip quivering. 

** My dear, I cannot—I—I cannot,” all but gasped 
the woman, changing her seat hastily. ‘* Your 
mother knows all I could say. Did—did any one tell 
you to ask me?” 

"No; I wanted to know for my own self. But no 
matter—if I die, L shall see her, and she will know I 
am her little sister Addy. 

* My darling, don't talk about dying,” cried Mra. 
Bryson, passionately, sinking on her knees, and 
bending close to the sufferer. ‘* You may live to 
grow up & woman.” 

“OQ no! Didn’t mamma tell you? The doctor 
says it’s impossible he told me all about it when 
she prayed with me. And God does know best, you 
know. Mamma says he never does anything wrong— 
never!” she added, fervently. A moment after, she 
said, stroking the still, fair face: 

“I like to have you down there, so close to me;” 
and the little shadowy fingers fell like snowflakes 
amidet the soft, curling hair. ‘‘ How pretty you are! 
and how good you must be!” 

«I wish I were good,” sighed the woman. 

“Ol but you are, because you have come to stay 
this long night with me and make me happy. I 
guess if Deely sees us, she’s eg glad you’re here!” 

“Shall I take you in my arms? I should like to, 
so much!” said the widow, yearningly, her voice 
tender and low with the sweet intonations of love. 

“Will you? I’m not very heavy. Mother does, 
sometimes, I think I should like to lie in your arms, 
because mamma says you loved my sister.” 

* Shall I hurt you? Must I be very careful?” 

"No, you wont hurt me a bit; I don’t ache any- 
where.” 

The child was lifted with a reverent tenderness, 
and closely enfolded in the widow’s arms, With what 
& vearning passion of love she held that sweet, slight | 
frame to her quick-beating heart. Did she remem- 
ber the little child that died?—the little child that | 
had so often nestled against her bosom? Again and 
again her lips pressed the white brow, upturned in 
peaceful, innocent bappiness, and almost radiant | 
with a supreme content. 

“‘O darling, darling—how I love you!” she cried, 
in a voice broken with sobs and tears. “ O precious 
little child, I wish you knew how I love you!” 

The little invalid put up her hands, and patted the 
cheek pressed almost to her own, tenderly. 

** You are as good as she would be, aren’t you?” 

“As who, my darling?” 

My sister- Deely.” 

There was a long silence—then the wailing cry: 

**O child!—why wil! you stab me so?” 


Then, 








“Are you angry?” cried the little one, in quick 
alarm, 

** No, no--my precious, my beautiful! Angry with 
you? Darling,” she added, in a changed voice, 
“fancy that Iam your sister, for a little moment— 
love me, and call me so.” 

“How can 1? She is in heaven,” returned the lit- 
tle invalid, gravely. 

“ How can you?—surely, surely—how can you?” 
broke in low tones of anguish. And then, fearful 
that her excitement might harm the child, whose 
cheeks were flushed, she averted her face, changed 
the chili’s position, and sat stifling her own sorrow- 
ful feelings, whatever they were. 

The evening wore on into the night. Sometimes 
Mrs. Bryson told little touching stories, in which, 
however, every allusion to death was left out; some- 
times she sang softly, till as the distant city clocks 
sounded eleven, the chil, very pallid, but not seem- 
ingly exhausted, slept soundly. 

Somewhat wearied with the pressure of the beauti- 
fal head, around which the golden locks floated with 
a soft, undulating movement, stirred by the breath of 
both watcher and sleeper, she laid down the child 
and sank upon her knees, and, with clasped hands, 
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“O no! it isn’t quite time,” said the child. “I! clouded; now and then the tears fell; her counte- {| supposed. Along with the commission a grant of one 
never let them put that down till my head aches. I ,; nance gave indication of some struggle going on in | hundred pounds for outfit is conferred ; and the new- 
don’t like it when it comes night, even if Jesus is | the laboring heart- some yearning effort after peace | ly gazetted ensign usually receives some lucrative 


and hope, and presently her head fell upon her hands, | 


down by an almost superhuman will. She heard no | 
steps nearing the house, neither the soft turning of 


| key or lifting of latch, and Don Davenport, travel- | 


soiled and weary, stood within the door, the pained 
and silent witness of this terrible midnight struggle. | 

‘“* Mrs. Bryson—dear Mrs, Bryson!” 

With one bound she was on her feet, trembling 
from head to foot, her face white as ashes. 

“ Mrs, Bryson, 1 have frightened you. Pardon my 
carelessness, my incautious speaking. I might have 
gone out as quietly as I came in, but I think I lost 
mny presence of mind. Pray sit down. It must be 
that you think my little sister very near her end?” 

She breathed free again. It was to the scene be- 
fore her he charged those tears. 

‘* 1 believe it did overcome me, seeing her lie there 
so helpless—the image of death. I—I have been 
through such scener—-myself--and it brings them all 
freshly to my mind,” she faltered.e 

“ Of course it does. It was almost too much for 
you to watch here, was it not? You don’t look strong 
enough for such a daty. It was the furthest thought 
from my mind that I should see you. I ran from 
Washington at the very last minute, and shall start 
back again at five in the morning. Something im- 
pelled me to come. I felt as if, did I not, I should 
never see the poor, suffering little darling again.” 

* You must be very tired.” 

* As tired as I am dusty, and--I was going to ray, 
ragged—for, springing from the cars, I accidentally 
tore the lining of my coat so that it hung in strips. 
1 have contrived, however, to pin it up. The sweet 
little darlivng! how deathly she looks!—and at the 
same time there’s a peculiar radiance on the face. 
Now, Mrs. Bryson, I insist that you take father’s | 
chair, and at least rest, if you cannot sleep. I will 
sit by my poor little darling till she wakes.” 

Mrs. Bryson yielded to bis stronger will, though 
she had no desire tosleep. It had been a peculiar 
night for her. The images of the past had trooped 
through her brain in battalions, and though but 
shadows of things that had some of them almost 
passed from her recollection, they became too tangi- | 
ble for her peace the woment she began to dwell ! 
upon them. 

From his chair by the bedside, Don asked softly | 
after all the inmates from home, and charged her | 
with his regards to them. 

**T have had such a busy time in Washington,” he 
said, “that I could hardly sparea moment for my 
friends. I did write to Mr. Tom Plattson, once, little 
thinking that 1 should so soon follow the letter. I>: 
don’t know that I'm at all superstitious, but it seem- 
ed to me as if something urged me to come on.” 

“T think it is best you did,” Mrs. Bryson said, 
softly. ‘*I think the doctor expresses himself very 
decidedly about her case. What is it, Don—Mr. 
Davenport?” 





ENGLISH SOLDIEKS. 


When a soldier has served about six months in the 
regiment, if he is we!l conducted and has a fair edu- 
cation (and the better his education the sooner he 
rises), he generally receives the single stripe of a 
lance corporal, or acting-corporal; that is, though 
still a private, he has all the power and receives the 
respect (though not the pay) due to a full corporal. 
In many regiments there is an examination in writ- 
ing, spelling, and the first three rules of arithmetic 
before the lance stripe is given. Once a lance-cor- 
poral, the soldier is fairly started in his course of 
promotion to corporal, lance-sergeant and sergeant, 
each grade being, as vacancies occur, supplied from 
among the occupants of the lower grade according to 
seniority and education: the examination for promo- 
tion to each rank is slightly higher than for the rank 
immediately below. But in promotion to lance or | 
full sergeant, regard is also had to smartness atdrill. | 
In each company there are two or three ordinary or 
“striped” sergeants, and at their head the color- | 
sergeant, who is also usually the pay-sergeant: be 
represents the captain in his absence, and is on allcc- | 
casions responsible to him for the state of tbe compa- 








(as distinct from the officers of the several companies) 
are the staff-sergeants, six in number—namely, 


ter’s sergeant, the orderly-room clerk, the drum- 
in dress, pay and rank hold a position intermediate 


The post of sergeant-major is that from which pro- 
motions to commissions usually take place. 
rising from the ranks occur far more frequently than 
is commonly supposed. In fact, it may be with truth 
asserted that in nine cases out of ten, an energetic, 
well-educateg man, who really devotes himself to his 
profession, and carefully avoids everything which 
tends to the formation of those habits that will some 
day or other lead to his losing bis stripes and return- 
ing to the ranks as a private, 


ranks lies with the men themselves: they will, in 
the majority of cases, yield to vices that entail neg- 
lect of duty and lead to court-martial and consequent 
reduction. Many sergeant-majors are by their pre- 
vious training unfitted for, and would themselves de- 
cline, a commission; bat the gift of a commission is 





thus regarded her forsometime. Gradually her face 





not attended with so many drawbacks as is commonly 


| get up. 


the | 
schoolmaster, the sergeant-maj.r, the quarter-mas- | 


post, as that of quarter-master, in which he can not 
only obtain a very substantial increase to his ensign’s 


make a considerable sum; while, when the regiment 
is at home, a good many “ pickings,” by no means to 
be despised, fall to him. Unhappily, indeed, many a 
sergeant-major who bas held the office for any length 
of time is really a wealthy man, though the mode by 
which he has become enriched will not often bear 
official examination. It is a common practice for the 
pay-sergeants to make advances to men ata very 
usurious rate—for example, purchasing a man’s pay 
for fifteen days, by giving him in advance his pay for 
ten days. It is unnecessary to say that this is strict- 
ly forbidden by the regulations, as being subversive 
of discipline, besides on other grounds; but never- 
theless the advances are quietly made without risk, 
for the pay-sergeant holds the man’s pay in his own 
hands, and has a private too much in his power in 
every way to fear his ‘‘ peaching,” and invoking the 
aid of the captain or commanding cfficer in bis breach 
of a voluntary engagement. From small beginnings 
@ sergeant can in this way accumulate a large sum, 
which can be distributed over a larger area and with 
even less risk if he ever becomes sergeant-major, for, 
in a private’s opinion, it is as dangerous to incur the 
hostility of the latter tunctionary as of the command- 
ing officer himself. Most money is made in this way 
on foreign service; as in India, where the men are 
greatly given to gambling, for want of anything else 
to do, and often “ discount ” their pay, their “* march- 
ing money,” or other grants due them. The present 
writer was assured on unimpeachable authority that 
a sergeant-msjor who had served in India in that ca- 
pacity during the Mutiny, and for a few years after, 
retired with up~ards of ten thousand pounds, chiefly 
gained in this way. One more remark we have to 
make about men who have risen from the ranks; it is 
that their subsequent promotion is generally very 
rapid, after they have had time to “feather their 
nests ” as quarter-masters. 

The daily life of a soldier is rather monotonous, 
The reveille sounds usually at five in the morning in 
summer, and half-past six in winter, when all must 
At seven the men fall in on the parade- 
ground for Grill, which in the winter months chiefly 
consists of running one thousand yards. At ten 
there is the commanding officer’s parade, when the 
troops are drilled for half an houror an hour. On 
two or three days in the week, there is the aijutant’s 
drill at two o’clock; but on other days at that hour 
only a roll-call, from which all wearers of badges for 
good conduct, and marksmen, are excused. In most 
stations, and except under a very strict lieutenant- 
colonel, the men rarely have more drill than this. 
On Saturday there is no drill of any kind, that day 
being devoted to kit-inspection and to a general 
cleaning up of the barrack-rooms, that they may be 
faultless in every respect when the commanding offi- 
cer comes round at the dinner-hour on Sunday to in- 
spect the rooms and receive any complaints. The 
rooms are, however, always expected to bein good 
order and scrupulously clean; the captain or subal- 
tern for the day has to visit every mess-room in the 
barracks when the men are at breaktast, dinner and 
tea, to receive and lay before the commanding officer 
any complaints of the quantity or quality of the food, 
and he generally makes a cursory inspection of the 
toom and checks any irregularity. On Sunday there 
is only the church parade in the forenoon, and the 
ordinary roi] call attwo. The soldier is then free, as 
on other days, till tattoo, which is usually fixed at 
ten in summer and nine inwiuter. Sv, from motives 


of public economy, a soldier lies two hours more in | 


bed in winter than in summer. From these arrange- 
ments it will be seen that unless when required for 
guard or picket, a soldier has all the afternoon and 
evening to himself, and during the rest of the day is 
anything but bardly worked; and it is no wonder 
that with so much time on his hands thesoldier used 
to become after a few years a degraded being. But 
now much is done to elevate English soldiers, by pro- 
viding a rational occupation for their disengaged 
hours. There is not only the regimental echool, at 
which, in many regiments, attendance is very prop- 


| erly enforced, until the soldier, if a private, has ob- 
| tained a third-class certiticate from the Council of 


Education, or a first-class if a non-commissioned 


officer; and if the Minister for War were to enforce 
| this rule in every regiment, he would conter a great 
But in addition to the regimen- | 
, ; | tal school, there is now at almost every stationa 
major, and the musketry-instructor’s sergeant; these good library of interesting and elevating works, and 


boon on the army. 


! a reading-room supplied with papers and magazines: 


between the officers and non-commissioned cfficers. | and most of the men avail themsalves of this means 

Lectures, readings 

Cases of | and concerts are given weekly, fortnightly, or month- 

| ly, a5 may be practicable ; in almost every regiment 

; now there is an amateur theatrical corps, composed | 

| of non-commissioned officers and men, who possess a | 
fair collection of dresses and scenery, and give 


| of instruction and amusement. 


LOVE-INTRIGUES IN EGYPT. 

“An Egyptian girl or woman, concealed behind her 
shu bak (window), sees pass & man who pleases her 
fancy. She calls, and, as the head of the unknown 
is raised, a flower, a note, or a handkerchief, is drop- 
ped at his feet. This is not yet a rendezvous, but an 
invitation to come again near the same place. At 
the moment the favored one leaves the spot, the door 
opens, and @ eunuch or negress follows bim. This 
servant is charged to know wuo he is, where he rests, 
what is his name, and condition fu life. 

** The day after, in passing by the same house, if a 
flower or other token again fails from the same win- 
dow, the lover knows that the report of the servant 
is made, and that bis suit is favorably received. 

“*Now,’ aids Mahmond (I translating into fairer 
English his odd expressions), ‘ is the dangerous time, 
Sometimes at the cafe, sometimes in the street, you 
are met by anold woman, who telis you that such 
and such a man has a heantifal daughter, who wants 
to be married. She has the beauty of a princess, and 
all the charms that can tempt the imagination.’ 

‘**] wish to sée her!’ says the lover. 

*** Impossible!’ replies the oli dame. ‘Gaze upon 
the beauty of a child of the faithful before marriage? 
—Mohammed forbid!’ 

‘**T wish to see her,’ repesta the lover, unmoved. 
And he slips a piece of gold into the woman’s hand. 

*** You shall behold the glory of her eyes,’ replies 
the woman, softened. 

“* No—more,’ repeats the lover; and another back- 
shish is pressed on the woman. ‘ 

“* You shall behold ber rosy mouth, filled with 
teeth beautiful as the pearls on the sultana’s neck.’ 

‘* * More!’ 

“And, at the third gold piece, the woman leaves 
the lover, saying: 

*** You are a prince, and I am your slave!’ 

“From that moment the interview is determined 
on. 

“The best occasion is generally that of the mosque 
or the baths. Inthe shadows of the former, at a 
proper moment, the gir} will remove her veil, even so 
far as to expose her neck and shoulders—that is, if 
sume jealous eunuch is far enough away. As to the 
bath—this is a thing more full of danger and coquet- 
ry. The master of the bath is pearly always in the 
intrigue. He has two backshishes to gain: one on the 
part of the woman, another from her lover. The 
eunuchs, or slaves, rest at the door of the bath. 
These immense halls bave a cupola on high, pierced 
with a thousand little holes, each of which is sup- 
posed to be covered with glass; but the lover discov- 
ers that some are not thus closed, when he is led by 
the master to the roof of the building, where, if he be 
wise, he will be able to judge of the beauty of the 
woman he loves, a8 she rests in all the charming 
neglige of the bath-toilet.” 





GOOD POINTING. 

There is no quality in a retainer, whether biped or 
quadruped, we admire more than faithfulness, espe- 
cially accompanied by the correlative virtue of 
staunch ness, Onur friend tells us he once had such a 
retainer in the shape of a pointer dog. : 

With this dog he was out one.day, woodcock shoot- 
ing. As far as our memory serves us, it was the 
Catskill Mountains. At all events, from a sly glance 
we noticed in the corner of our friend’s eye, as he 
gave us the information, it must have been some- 
where near the spot where Rip Van Winkle indalg- 
ed in his twenty-years’ “ siesta.” 

Before he had half finished his day’s’ sport, he lost 
his dog, and was compelled to trudge home with 
rather a lightish game-bag. Trasting to the keen 
instincts of the canine, he supposed the dog would 
soon find his Way back to the accustomed and com- 
fortable kennel. But no. Months passed, and no 
word of the lost pointer. Years, and his absence 
still remained a mystery. Nobody in the neighbor- 

hood had seen the stray—no dog-thief had stolen 
him! ; 

Several years after, our friend once more went 
woodcocking in the same district of country. Witha 
different spaniel he proceeded on the same path, 
tracing it almost identically. But the new dog beat- 
ing aiter the long-billed birds, directed his quarter- 
ings up the edge of a little rivulet, and thus led the 
sportsman into a track not trodden before. He had 
not gone far, when, to hisastonishment, he saw, what 
also seemed to discompose the dog, the skeleton of his 
old pointer, standing stark and stiff, with not a trag- 
| ment of skin or flesh upon his bones—his snout point- 
ing forward, and his tail, even to its ultimate verte- 
bra, fixed on a stiff, determined set! Though pleased 
with this evidence of staunchness on the part of the 
lost canine, my friend, as he says hiniself, would have 
deemed the dog a fvol; but, casting his glance a little 
further ahead, he saw, squatted behind a tuft of 
withered ‘grass, the semblance of a long-billed bird, 
that, on closer examination, proved tu be the skelotun 
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of a woodcock! 


| monthly entertajnments, at a small charge for ad- > 


l mission, 


; are annually held, when several 
given by the officers. 


¢ o> 





when the acting is always fully equal, and 
, . | Often superior, to that of the officers at their occa- 
‘ is certain to receive @ | sional gratis performances. Cricket and foot-ball 
commission, The real obstacle to promotion from the | clubs are also formed by the men, and athletic sports | °®¢ of the mombera related an instance of sharp 


valuable prizes are Practice of a couple of residents in that territory. | 





| They applied to the Legislature and obtained 4 


divorce, and immediately the man and his wife pre- | 


empted one hundred and sixty acres of land apiece, 


Disdain not your inferior, though poor; since he | and having proved their title thereto, were married 
! may possibly be much your superior in wisdom and | again the next day, after having secured one hundred 


the noble endowments of the mind. 


' and sixty acres of land by the operation. 














SHarpe PRAcTIcE.—Pending the discusion on 4 | 
bill granting a divorce in the Nebraska Legislatare, 
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KLAAS VAN STUYVER’S TRIALS. 


SoME years ago, I was travelling agent for a firm 


which had just brought out a new agricultural im- 
|| plement, and I canvassed nearly every village and 
| town in the State of New York. During my pere- 


grinations, I stopped one night at the small village 
of Pultney. It was raining tremendously at the 
time; and a peculiarly gratefal feeling animated me 
as I caught sight of the village inn, whose lights 
glimmered and twinkled through the windows in a 
most hospitable and inviting manner. I entered, 
and with a sigh of satisfaction, I seated myself before 
the table, upon which a most tempting supper had 
been placed with the utmost expedition upon my 
entrance. 

After doing ample justice to the meal, I got up and 
entered the sitting-room, where I fuund a bright, 
cheerful fire blazing upon the hearth. Seated before 
it with a long pipe in his mouth, engaged medita- 
tively watching the glowing embers, and blowing 
out long whiffs of smoke at intervals, was the land- 
lord. He was a good-natured-looking man, witha 
broad Dutch face set in a frame of hair and whiskers 
of a light sandy hue, the whole lighted up by a per- 
petual grin as stationary as a lighthouse. Add to 
this a frame of gigantic proportions, and you have 
the picture of Klaas Van Stuyver, sole proprietor 
and landlord of the Admiral Van Tromp. 

He made room forme before the fire, and, seating 
myself, I attempted to draw him into conversation 
by remarking that it was awful wet out. 

‘‘ Yaw,” he sagely replied, after reflecting upon it 
awhile. ‘It is always wet as de deyvel ven it rains. 
I ton’t tink nopody vill gome do de Admiral Van 
Dromp do-night,” he added, with a despondent air. 
“]tink dat you bea sdranger here?” he suddenly 
said, looking at me inquiringly. 

I told him that I was an agent engaged in selling 
a newly invented agricultural! implement; and after 
describing it to him, I asked his opinion of it. _ 

He shook his head in disapprobation. 

“Anoder of dem tam Shankee bumpuks!” he ex- 
claimed, excitedly. “I ton’t vant do hurd your 
veelinks, sdranger, put 1 musd swear ven I dink ov 
dem tam Shankees! Mine Got! I hade dem vorser 
as boison!” 

This sudden ebullition of feeling took mesomewhat 
by surprise, and I asked mine host the reason of his 
strong antipathy to Yankees. 

He smoked awhile in silence, ever and anon giving 
his head a jerking nod, which I found was a peca- 
liarity of his when strongly excited; then laying 
down his pipe, he turned to me with the injured air 
of one who has suffered some terrible wrong, and 
said: 

“ Vell, mine vrient, dough it is someding I nefer 
like do dalk apout—vor it hards mine veelinks more 
as a liddle—sdill as de rain gomes town like de dey- 
vel, ant you musd veel lonesome, I vill dell him do 
you, shust do bass de time avay. De reason vhy I 
hade de Shankees so is dis: 

“Von efening, a pig peddler gome to mine house 
mit a pig vakkin vull ov din bans and shbit-poxes, 
and set dat be vanted his subber ant a blaze vor do 
shleeb. While he vas eading, I asked him vat vor a 
lantsman he vas, ant he say, ‘I pea Shankee.’ Ven 
I hurd dat I vas awvul clat, vor I vanted do seea 
Shankee vor a long dime, pecause I hurd dat dey vas 
all smarder dan de duyvel. So I say: 

“Ven you pe a Shankee, maype you know some 
dricks, ant I vant you do blay me von; ven you toos, 
1 kif you de subber vor nodink!’ 

** Vell,’ set de pettler, ‘you are shust righd ven 
you dink dat I know some dricks! I know von dat 
vill blease you. Tit you efer see citer durned into 
vine?’ 

“*No,’ set I, ‘put I voult like do see him! Ven 
you toes dat drick I von’t sharge you von tam cent 
vor staying in mine house!’ : 

‘** Vell,’ he reblied, ‘I pe doo dired now; put I vill 
to it do-morrow.’ 

“* Dis villed me vull mit kintness; vor I dought 
dat I voult make lots ov monish mit dat speggela- 
tion, ant 1 dreated de Shankee more as dree dimes 
mit shnapps. 

“ Ven de mornink game, dat tam Shankee kot up 
ant dook de gwild ovde pet,ant shumped mit it 
drough de vintow, ant vent ant shufft it in his vak- 
kin. Dat gwild gost mine frow more trooples as 
nefer vas pefore she hat it dokedder, ant all de neigh- 
bors gum do de house do help her, ant dey ead more 
as dey vorked! Vell, de pettler he ko in de gitchen 
vhere mine frow vas, ant asket her do puy some- 
ding; ant he dalked so mosch ant so vast dat she ko 
mit him do de vakkin, aut he showet her de gwild. 

“** Mine Got!’ set mine frow, making pig eyes ven 
she saw the gwild; ‘I kot von in de house shust like 
dat!’ 

*** Vell, I nefer hear de like!’ set de pettler, looking 
surbrised. ‘Dat is vunny! Put ven you kot von 
like dis,den you petter puy dis gwild, den you kot 
dwo! I vill sell it do you sheab; kif me dwo tollars, 
ant you may haf it!’ 

“** Vell, dat is sheab,’ reblied mine frow; ‘ant I 
dink dat [ vill take it vor von tollar ant vivdy cents.’ 

***O, vell,” set de pettler, ‘you look like a goot 
voman, 60 I'vill led you take it! put ton’t dell no- 
pody!’ 

“‘ Mine frow vas so klat ven she had de guild so 
sheab—vor it vos vord more as den tollare—dat she 
run dode neighbors do show id righd away, leafing 
me mit de house all alone. 

“ Den de pettler gum do me, ant set dat he would 
durn de cider indo vine as soon as he had his preak- 
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fist. ‘‘ And while I ead,’ he set, “ but mine horse in 
de vakkin, vor I pe in a duyvel ofa hurry!” 

“I vent in de gitchen do dell mine frow do hurry 
mit de preakfist; put she vas novheres! ({ vount out 
afderwords dat she vas dalking mit de neighbors ofer | 
dat tam guild.) Sol hat do gook de breakfist mineself, 
and I purnd mine finkers, ant proke more tiches as 
de whole ding vas vort! I kot mat as de duyvel, bat 
ven I dought ov de vine, I kot good akin! De preak- 
fist was reaty preddy soon, ant the Shaukee eat 
efferyding up as vast as it gum on de daple, ant den 
hollert vor more yet. Breddy soon he got up and 
set: 

“** Now, ven you vant de citer durned indo vine, I 
am reaty todoit! Vhere to you geep you citer?” 
*T dolt him dat I gept in de cellar. 

*** Vel, vily round den, vor I aint kot no dime vor 
do vool long!’ set the pettler; so ve hurriet town cel- 
lar, vhere I het a pig parrel vull mit citer. 

“*Vat kint ov vine to you vant, Mydeary, Bord, 
or Sherry?’ askt he, looking at de citer-parrel like de 
duyvel. 

“IT vant Mydeary, ven it’s all de samc do yon,” I 
set. 

*** O, it ton’t make no tifference to me. Mydeary 
it is den!” set de Shankee, daking a half-inch kimlet 
out ov his bocket, vid which he pored a hole near de 
pottom ov de parrel, while I lookt on vall mit von- 
der. 

 * Now, shust holt your dum over dis hole,’ he set, 
ven he bulled de kimlet out,‘ ant look out, or de 
citer vill run do de duyvel.’ Den he pored anoder 
hole, and set, ‘ But your oder dum here, vile I go up 
do kit a biece ov vood do make some pluks do sdick 
in de holes!’ Ant mit dese vords he left me, mit 
mine arme sdreached rount de parrel like ven ve kot 
@ pig vat voman rount de vaist! De Shankee adayed 
80 long, dat I vished he voult hurry up mjt de plugs; 
put de minutes vent rount and rount, and I heard 
noding ov him! Mine arms kot awvul dired mit 
bolting dat tam parrel, vor I vasa afrait do mofe mine- 
self, vor vear dat de citer voult all run dode duyvel! 
Mine Got! I velt vorser as pat! and I kot de gramps 
in mine arms so dat I pekin do peller ant holler like 
de duyvel; put nopody game, ant 1 kot so sgared dat 
de vater run oferdetam. Py-ant-py, ant I coult’nt 
sdant it no lonker, ant [ let ko of de parrel, ant, 
mine Got! you ought do see de citer squird all ofer 
de cellar. Mine arms vere so sdiff dot I coult to 
nodink do sdop it; and breddy soon de cellar vas 
swimming mit de citer. 

“* Got in Himmel, Klass, vat ish Ge madder here?’ 
exglaimed mine frow, shust den goming in de cellar, 
vhile she lookt at me mit all de eyes in her heat. 

“ Madder enough, you goot-for-nodinks!” I pellert, 
vor 1 vas 80 mat dat I couitn’t sbeak. ‘ Vat vor to 

you alvays leef de house alone mit me ven all dem 
tam Shankees gum to vool me like dis? ” 

Ant den I dolt her vat de Shankee hat tone. 

** Vell, never minte de citer,’ she sait, ‘ vor ve arr 
even mit the Shankee, anyway. I got a gwild ov 
him vor von tollar and vivdy cents, aut it is vort more 
as den tollars!’” 

** Ve lett de cellar, ant mine frow she run up sdairs 
do gombare de gwili mit de von she hat pought ov 
the Shankee, while I set town in a shair, dinking 
apout mine citer dill de dears stood in mine eyes. All 
at vonce mine frow gafe a gry dat mate me shump, 
ant I ran up sdairs mit a pig sdick vor I dought dat 
maype de Shankee dat gum back do murder me ant 
mine frow. Ven I got dere, I fount mine frow sdand- 
ing on her leks, mit the gwild in her hant, ant look- 
ing at de pet mit eyes as pig rount as saucers; vor 
de gwild vas not dere! 

* Gut in Himmel, Janeke,” I exglaimet, most tead 
mit vright; ‘‘ vot is de madder mit you?” 

‘*s More as eferyding is de madder!’ hollert mine 
frow; ‘var dat miseraple Shankee pettler sdealt 
mine gwild vrom de pet, ant sell it pack to me!’” 

Ant she griet like a papy dat vonts de dit. 

** Himmel donner wetter ant sackerament!’ vas 
all I coult gay, vor I vas mat as de duyvel; ant eter 
since dat tay, sdranger, 1 hade de Shankees so dat de 
sighd ov von makes me sick like a tog.” 
PE 


PLEA FOR MORNING SLEEPERS. 

The fact is, that as life becomes more concentrated, 
and its pursuiis more eager, short sleep and early 
rising become impossible. We take more sleep than 
our ancestors, and we take more because we want 
more, Six hours sleep will do very well for a ploughb- 
man or bricklayer, or any man who has no other ex- 
haustion than that prodaced from manual labor, and 
the sooner he takes it after his labor is over, the 
better; but for # man whose labor is mental, the 
stress of whose work is on his brain and nervons sys- 
tem, and who is tired in the ovening with a day of 
mental application, neither early to bed nor early to 
rise is wholesome. He needs letting down to the 
level of repose. The longer the interval between the 
active use of the brain and his rétirement to bed, the 
better his chance of sleep and retirement. To him, 
an hour after midnight is probably as good as two 
hours before it; and even then his sleep will not so 
completely and quickly restore him, as it will his 
neighbor who is only physically tired. He must not 
only go to bed later, but lie longer. His best sleep 
probably, lies in the early morning hours, when all 
the nervous excitement has passed away, and he is in 
absolute rest. 





“You ought always to take me out with you, my 
dear,”’ said a wife. ‘‘ You know they say that Hap- 
piness was born a twin.” ‘ Yes, love; but net a 








Siamese twin,”’ said the brute. 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from | 
: brethrenin all parts of the world. 
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A Masonic RuPTURE.—At a communication of 
the Grand Lodge of New York, a resolution was 
adopted terminating all intercourse between itself 
and the Grand Orient of France, until the Grand 
Orient sball withdraw her recognition of the body 
styling itself ‘‘ Supreme Grand Council of Louis- 
jana.” It is supposed that other Grand Lodges will 
adopt a similar course. 
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MANCHESTER, N. H.—At the annual communica- 
tion of Rockingham Lodge, No. 75, beld May 25th, the 
following cflicers were elected and installed: 

Rufus E. Patten, W. Master. 

Aaron F. Patten, Senior Warden. 

William B. Biake, Junior Warden. 

Amos L. Jenness, Treasurer. 

John H, Nutting, Secretary. 

Moses F. Emerson, Senior Deacon. 

Aaron W. Brown, Junior Deacon. 

Silas Greene, Chaplain. 

Jobn E, Cram, Marshal. 

Jacob L. Barker, Samuel Poor, Stewards. 

James Adams, Representative in Grand Lodge. 
Jeremiah Brown, ‘Tiler. 
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VICISSITCDES OF A LODGE.—JIn 1790, the Grand 
Lodge of F. and A. M., of New Hampshire issued a 
charter to Columbian Lodge, No. 2, in Nottingham, 
N. H., which flourished several years, when it began 
to decline, and finally the charter and seal were re- 
turned to the Grand Lodge. “Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again,” and in 1807 the charter was 
reissued to Sullivan Lodge, No. 19, located in Deer- 
field. From there it was moved to Nottingham, 
thence to Lee, and lastly to Epping. Again it be- 
came reduced in numbers, and only a show of organi- 
zation was kept up. At last the charter was de- 
clared forfeited. Within a year, however, parties in 
Epping have procared a revival of the charter, and 
the Lodge is now established on what bids fair to 
bea permanent basis. A hall has been fitted up 
in a neat and comfortable style, and at’ the election 
of officers a week or two ago, the following were 
chosen: H.F. Hopkins, W.M.; G@. B. Johnson, S. 
W.; J. Bartlett, J. W ; W. N. Dow, Treas.; W. L. 
Plumer, Sec.; E. H. Downing, Chaplain; G@ G. Pres- 
cott, 8. D.;- D. Stickney, J. D.; Jno. O. Exgertly, S. 
S.; ©. W. Sanborn, J.S.; N. G. Plumer, Marshal; 
J.S. Rollins, Tiler. 

The officers were installed by A. M. Winn, M. W. 
G. M., assisted by W. D. W. Eudgerly, G. S. acting as 
Grand Marshal. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MASONRY. 

The Grand Lodge of New Hampshire bad their an- 
nual communication at Concord on June 8th, at the 
Masonic Temple. It was opened in due form with 
prayer by Worshipful and Rev. Brother James 
Adams of Candia, Grand Chaplain. There were 
present the following elective Grand Officers: Alex- 
ander M. Winn of Farmington, Most Worshipfal 
Grand Master; John R. Holbrook of Portsmouth, 
Right Worshipfal Deputy Grand Master; N. W. Ca- 
mer of Manchester, Right Worebipful Senior Grand 
Warden; William Barrett of Nashua, Right Wor- 
shipful Junior Grand Warden; John Knowlton. of 
Portsmouth, Right Worshipful Grand Treasurer; 
Horace Chase of Hopkinton, Right Worshipful Grand 
Secretary. There were also in attendance Past 
Grand Masters Israel Hunt of Nashua, Horace Chase 
and John H. Rowell of Franklin. -The Grand Mas- 
ter appointed the following committees: 

On Credentials ~— Brothers Edward Parker of 
Nashua, Geo. W. Tash of Dover, Josiah B. Edgerly 
of Farmington. On Unfinished Business —Brothers 
J. W. Dearborn of Effingham, Hazen Bedel of Cole- 
brook, and Svlon A, Carter of Keene. On Lodge— 
Brothers Charles H. Burns of Wilton, William H. 
Lane of Manchester, John A. Harris of Concord. 
On Finance—Brothers Chas, G. Pickering of Ports- 
mouth, John A. Spalding of Nashua, Andrew Bun- 
ton of Manchester. On Jurisprudence—Brothers 
Chaton W. Stanley of Manchester, George N. East- 
man of Farmington, Henry O. Kent of Lancaster. 
On Returns of Lodges—Brothers Cyrus R. Drake-of 
Effingham, Noab Tibbets of Rochester, Henry M. 
Davis of Nashua. On Doings of Grand Officers— 
Brothers Thos. E. Hatch of Keene, Joseph W. Fel- 
lows of Manchester, John M. Shigley of Andover. 

The District Deputy Grand Masters made their 
reports, which were referred to the proper commit- 
tee. The Grand Master then read his annual ad- 
dress. It was brief and to the point, and was well 
received. Two Lodges had had dispensations grant- 
ed them during the past Masonic year. They were 
White Mountain Lodge of North Conway and Lodge 
of the Temple at Keene. 

The following officers were reelected for the en- 
suing year: Alexander M. Winn of Farmiggton, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master; John R. Holbrook 
of Portsmouth, Right Worshipful Deputy Grand 
Master; N. W.Cuamner of Mauchester, Right Wor- 





shiptul Senior Grand Warden; William Barcett of 


Nashua, Right Worshipfal Junior Grand Warden; 





John Knowlton of Portsmouth, Right Worshipful 
Grand Treasurer; Horace Chase of Hopkinton, 
Right Worshipful Grand Secretary. 

At the evening session the Grand Master an- 4 
nounced the following appointments: District Depu- 
ty Grand Masters—First District, John J. Bell; Sec- 
ond, E. O. Kinnear of Farmington; Tuird, Edward 
Parker of Nashua; Fourth, Charles H. Burns of 
Wilton; Fifth, A. S. Ballentyne of Sinborntown ; 
Sixth, J. W. Dearborn of Effingham; Seventh, 
Royal H. Porter of Keene; Eighth, Albert §. Waite 
of Newport; Ninth, Henry S. George of Claremont; 
Tenth, Henry O. Kent of Lancaster. Grand, Lec- 
turers—First District, Oliver G. Fernald of Ports- 
mouth; Second, Charles A. Tufts of Dover; Third, 
Charles M. Robinson of Nashua; Fourth, Mortimer 
H. Morrison ot Peterboro; Fiith, John A. Harris of 
Concord; Sixth, Henry R. Parker of Wolfborvugh ; 
Seventh, Henry Abbott of Winchester; Eighth, 
Loland J. Graves of Claremont; Ninth, Henry W. 
Smith of Littleton; Tenth, Albert Barber of Cole- 
brook. Grand Chaplains, Rev. James Adams of 
Candia, Rev. Thomas B. Newbury, Rev. Orrin J. 
Waite of Franklin. Grand Deacon-, Edward Gus- 
tine of Keene, Clinton W. Stanley of Manchester. 
Grand Stewards, Daniel W. E.igerly of Farmington, 
Daniel R. Marshall of Nashua, Tobias D. Foss of 
Strafford, Jacob D. Marsh of Nashua, J. W. Robin- 
son of Concord, Charles 8. Coburn of Keene. Grand 
Marshal, A. H. Bixby of Francistown. Grand Sword 
Bearer, Luther W. Nichols of Concord, Grand Pur- 
suivant, O. A. Woodbury of Nashua. Grand ‘Tiler, 
George L. Reed of Concord. The Grand Master wus 
installed by Past Grand Master Juhn H. Rowell of 
Franklin. 


The annual convocation of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of New Hampshire was held in Concord, 
June 8th. A quorum of grand officers and members 
being present, the Most Eminent Grand High Priest, 
Companion Nathaniel W. Cumner of Manchester, 
opened the Grand Chapter in ample form, with prayer 
by Companion and Rev. James Adams of Candia, 
Eminent Grand Chaplain. After the transaction of 
the usual business, the High Priest announced the 
following Committees: 

On Credentials—Companions Edward Parker of 
Nashua, Oliver C. Fisher of Henniker, Luther W. 
Nicliols of Concord. 

On Chapter—Companions Thomas E, Batch of 
Keene, Thomas J, Sanborn of Cuncord, Jubn D. 
Patterson ot Manchester. 

On Finance—Companions Adoniram Smalley of 
Lebanon, Alexander M. Winn of Farmiugton, Ex- 
ward Savage of Lancaster. 

On Reports of Grand Officers—Companions Charles 
Laneof Laconia, Israel Huat of Nashua, Charles H. 
Burng of Wilton. ; 

The Grand High Priest then delivered an address. 
He spoke particularly of the rapid progress which 
the order had made in the State during the past year 
in numbers, character and wealth. Dispensations 
had been granted since the last annual weeting for 
the establisument of new Chapters, as follows: St. 
Albans, at Exeter; North Star, at Lancaster; King 
Svlomon, at Wilton. 

The following named Companions were elected offi- 
cers tor the ensuing year: Daniel R. Marshall of 
Nashua, M. E. Grand High Priest; John A. Harris, 
Concord, E. Dep. Grand High Priest; Edward Gus- 
tine, Keene, E. Gr. King; William Barrett, Nash- 
ua, E. Gr. Scribe; Jobn Knowlton, Portsmouth, E. 
Gr. Treasurer; Horace Chase, Hopkinton, E. Gr. 
Secretary; James Adams, Candia, E. Gr. Chaplain; 
John D. Patterson, Manchester, E. Gr. Captain of 
Host; Albert 8S. Waite, Newport, E. Gr. Principal 
Sojourner; Andrew J. Thompson, Laconia, E. Gr. 
Royal Arch Captain; George B. True, Manchester, 
Gr. Master Third Veil; Willidm R. Topley, Dover, 
Gr. Master Second Veil; Edward Parker, Nashua, 
Gr. Master First Veil; Oliver C. Fisher, Henniker, 
and John J. Beli, Exeter, Grand Stewards; George 
L. Reed, Concord, Grand Tiler. 


. The Grand Council ot Royal and Select Masters 
met at Concord, N. H., June 8h. Most Illustrious 
Grand Master John R. Holbrook of Portsmouth was 
in the chair. Prayer was made by Companion and 
Rev. James Adaws of Candia, Grand Chaplain. All 
of the subordinate councils were well represented. 
After the transaction of general business, officers 
of the ensuing year were Chosen as follows: Most 
Illustrious Grand Master, Thos. J. Sanborn of Con- 
cord; Right Illustrious Deputy Grand Master, 
George H. True of Manchester; Illustrious Conduc- 
tor of the Work, Juhn A. Harris of Concord; Grand 
Chaplain, Kev. James Adams of Candia; Grand 
Master of the Exchequer, Daniel R. Marshall of 
Nashua; Grand Recorder, Luther W. Nichvuis of 
Concerd; Grand Captain of the Guard, Edward 
Parker of Nashua; Grand Steward and Conductor, 
Charles G. Pickering of Portsmouth: Grand Mar- 
shal, Joseph W. Welch of Dover; Grand Sentinel, 
Geo. L. Reed of Concord. 

The Past Grand Officers present were, Past Most 
Illustrious Grand Master Charles A. Tufts of Dover, 
and Past Illustrious Grand Master Lewis Woodman 
of Claremont. The newly elected officers were duly 
installed by Past Master Holbrook, after which the 
convocation closed. 





Lord Chatham, who was almost as remarkable for 
his manners as fur his eloquence and public spirit, 
has thus detined good breeding: “ Benevolence in 
trifles, or a preference of others to ourselves in the 





littie daily occarrences of life.” 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN TRUST. 





Dear love, as I look in your eyes, 
I scarce know the meaning thereof: 
What wonderful depths for hate! 
What passionate heights of love! 


Would that I could but find 
In your eyes a love for me; 

There be one or the other, I know— 
A love or a misery. 


I hope I may find a love; 
I fear I may find a hate. 

What if I be too soon? 
What if I be too late? 


Dare I hope to find a love? 
For, if not, I would rather be 

Weighed down with the weight of a world, 
And drowned in. the depths of the sea. 


Yea, dead and crumbled to dust, 
All dead and mouldered away, 

Than to live and feel “ it might have been, 
As it be not now to-day."’ J.3.M. 


4 > 
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THE BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. 





IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


THE result of the above conversation was that, 
early in the afternoon ot the following day, the vil- 
lage street of Farley was enlivened by the appearance 
of Mr. Langley’s barouche, with Mrs. Lester inside. 
The powdered footman attached to this equipage, 
destending at the curate’s door, gave such a succes- 
sion of bangs with the rarely used knocker, that the 
whole house shook, and poor Mrs. Mackworth nearly 
jamped out of her chair. In another moment the 
open-eyed maid-servant had shown in Mrs. Lester: 


.@ mass of black velvet and white fur, so flowing and 


voluminous that the tiny square parlor seemed hard- 
ly large enough t> contain her drapery. 

Mrs. Mackworth, always gentle and self-possessed, 
was not at all discomposed by this apparition, nor by 
the consciousness of her own well-worn merino, and 
the ungainly basket of tattered garments, which lay, 
as usual, at her feet. 

Mary was in the kitchen, her sleeves tucked up 
and her arms all over flour, engaged in the manu- 
factare of certain cakes, the recipe for which she had 
obtained from Mrs. Halroyd’s cook, and which were 
destined to tempt Cilla’s fanciful appetite at supper. 
She was singing gayly at her work, when Cilla burst 
in, her pals cheeks flashed scarlet, her blue eyes 
dancing with excitement. 

“Mary! Mary! What do you think? Mrs. Lester 
is here—in the parlor with mamma—O my hair! 
my hair!’ 

‘“*O my cakes! my cakes!” said Mary; ‘“‘ however 
they’re in a state that they can be left, luckily.” 
And as soon as she could free her hands from flour, 
and divest herself of the great apron which defended 

her dress, she helped to arrange those bright tangle- 
some locks of Cilla’s, which never would lie flat, but 
which happily looked all the prettier for disarray. 

The sisters entered together to hear Mrs. Mack- 
worth saying: 

“It is very, very kind, and it wculd bea great 
pleasure to the girls, and my son too—but I don’t 
know.” 

** I must get them to intercede,” said Mrs. Lester, 
as she shook hands with Mary and gave a kind greet- 
ing to Cilla; ‘‘ my brother has charged me to say how 
much he hopes you will all come to his ball on the 
13th. Mrs. Mackworth saye it is out of the question 
for herself or Mr. Mackworth; but as I tell her, I 
should be charmed to be your chaperon. Persuade 
her to let you come,” 

Mary and Cilla looked at each other, and never did 
two pair of eyes beam with greater delight. But 
then Mary glanced at her mother. 

““ If you don’t mind our going, mamma, I can 
manage everything,” said Mary, in a low voic8. 

The end of the discussion was that Mre. Mackworth 
promised to consult her husband, and, if he gave his 
consent, to allow her daughters and son to go to this 
famois ball. 

So when the curate came home in the evening, he 
found all his household in a state of feminine bustle ; 
a@ snowy shower of muslin heaped up on the sofa; 
and a bewildering mass of ribbons and tapes lying on 
the table. As he stood amazed at the door, Cilla 
danced up to him, all excitement, with the wonder- 
ful news that they were going to the Nettlehurst 
ball; Mary hastily adding that it depended on wheth- 
er he liked them to do 80. 

‘* My dears, do you really wish to go? Wont you 
feel very much ata loss? You can’t dance, any of 
you.” 

**Can’t we, indeed?” cried Mary; ‘‘ haven't I sat 
by and watched Carrie and Archie figuring away un- 
der Mr. Caracol, every Friday of my life for the last 
two years? I will undertake to coach Harry and 
Cilla—if we may, papa.” 

* But yourclothes? Where is the money for them 


" to come from?” 


“I believe Mary is a conjurer,” said her mother; 
** she produced all this finery at a moment’s notice.” 

And then Mary began explaiaing how she had 
bought the white muslin some months before, when 
she found it necessary to have a best evening dress 
for Carrie’s birthday, and how, just as she had done 
so, Mrs. Halroyd had made her a present of another 
white muslin, ready made up, silk underskirt and 


“80 the new muslin will jast come in for Cilla, 
and she can have the silk petticoat,” said Mary, ea- 
gerly; “and all this green ribbon, her own favorite 
green, will run under the muslin—all about—so. 
How lucky I brought it for her!” 

“And yourself, Mary?” asked the curate, who had 
listened with some amusement to this explanation. 

*“O, my dress will do up nicely: I can make it 
look quite fresh with a little ironing and plaiting,” 
said Mary, briekly. ‘‘ Only say we may, papa!” 

Though all the father said was “ Foolish children!” 
it was said with a smile which made his daughters 
fiy around him with kisses and delighted thanks. 

Avery pleasant little note from Mrs. Lester ar- 
rived a few days before the ball, hoping that they 
would allow the brougbam to be sent for them, and 
reminding the sisters that they must consider them- 
selves in her charge for the evening. 

At last came the great day itself; and a busy, bust- 
ling, happy day it was, such as young ladies who go 
habitually to two or three balls a night can form no 
idea of. Such a perpetual buzz of chatter and laugh- 
ing went on, as would have driven the curate wild, 
but for his peculiar power of abstracting himself 
from what went on around him. Bat even he show- 
ed some interest when the girls made their appear- 
ance in the parlor early in the evening, ready dressed, 
in order that they might not keep the brougham 
one moment waiting. — 

Laurry and Jack, who had insisted on the unwont- 
ed extravagance of two pairs of candies, in order 
that their sister’s magnificence might appear t» ad- 
vantage, capered about in a high state of excitement, 
in dangerous proximity to the floating muslin robes. 
** You really are worth looking at, I must say,” 
cried Mr. Mackworth, smiling approvingly; while 
his wife’s eyes glistened with pride at sight of her 
bright pair of girls. 

** Doesn’t Cilla look charming?” Mary cried, her 
eyes riveted on her sister; who certainly did look re- 
markably pretty in her white draperies, exquisitely 
fresh and crisp, as if the sewing and trimming had 
been performed by fairy fingers; wavy lines of green, 
pale yet bright, wandered about under the muslin, 
and peeped out more decidedly in the fulds of the 
bodice; and a wreath of real holly encircled the 
small head, only the green, white-speckled leaves in 
front, and a few bright berries mixing with her soft, 
loose hair at the back, like coral set in gold. Mary’s 
best care and skill had not been able to give her own 
often-worn dress quite the fresh, full sit of her sis- 
ter’s, but it was well made and appropriate, and a 
few bright dashes of holly trimmed it here and there, 
matching the wreath, in which, mindful of her own 
dark coloring, Mary had left a larger number of ber- 
ries than she had allowed to Cilla. Nothing could 
have been more becoming than the rich full color 
was to her; and at her openly expressed admiration 
of Cilla, the parents exchanged a smile which meant 
that Mary herself was by no means unworthy of bo- 
ing admired and sought after. Harry appeared to 
less advantage than did his sisters. It was not in 
Mary’s power to make his dress anything very first 
rate; and he was at the age when a lad is painfully 
conscious that he has ceased to be a boy, and isa very 
poor imitation of a man. 

The brougham arrived, the trio started, and, af- 
ter a rather nervous and silent drive through the 
dark lanes, entered the gates of Nettlehurst, and 
came in sight of the house, blazing with lights; the 
conservatory, with its coiored lamps and lovely flow- 
ers, looking like an enchanted palace. 

The library was the reception-room, as the draw- 
ing-room was given up tothe dancers. At the door 
stood Mrs. Lester, in the handsome black robes which 
she had never cast off since her early widowhood. 
Her cordial greeting set the fluttered girls at once at 
their ease. The brougham had been sent so early 
that they were almost the first arrivals. Very soon 
Mr. Langley joined them: ‘‘I am 80 very glad to see 
you here,” hesaid to Mary; ‘‘ I was afraid Mr. Mack- 
worth would not let you come now.” 

“* He was very glad for us to have the pleasure,”’ 
said Mary. ° 

“Yes, bat I feared that now perhaps he might 
change his mind. It would have been very cruel.” 

** But why should he?” asked Mary, bewildered. 

“Have you not heard—?” Mr. Langley was be- 
ginning; but a fresh arrival called him away, and 
the guests began rapidly to assemble 

It was a great amusement to Mary to watch them, 
and to seeso many people who had hitherto been 
only namesto her. All the higher class of profession- 
al people from Brigham were the first to arrive; and 
@ little later the county families, of whom there were 
many. Mary noticed with what marked cordiality 
they appeared to welcome the banker into their ranks, 
and her heart swelled with a feeling of pride, for 
which she laughed at herself, as she recalled all she 
had lately heard her father and brother say of the 
high reputation for honor, liberality, and public spir- 
it which Mr. Langley had always borne. 

“As if [had any right to be proud of him!” she 
thouglft, and then glanced at Cilla, the real object of 
her pride; and a delightful vision began to float be- 
fore her, dispersed in a moment as she remembered 
how papa would despise such castle building. Mrs. 
Lester did not forget her young charges; she had 
promised her brother to be kind to them, and she 
thoroughly fulfilled her promise. She had little 
difficulty in finding partners for two such attractive 
girl; and indeed when Cilla had once been 
noticed, her chaperon had numerous applications 
for an introduction. Mary’s bright eyes danced with 
pleasure as she watched her sister, and Mrs. Lester 
looked at her often and with much interest. 





** She is the nicest girl I ever saw in my lifo,” Mrs. 
Lester thought: “and if it is to be, I wont forbid the 
banns. Still it would bea pity.” And she glanced 
ather brother who was dancing with a very hand- 
some girl, daughter to one of the county magnates. 

It was not until late in the evening that Mr. Lang- 
ley came up to Mary again. Cilla, who had jast been 
dancing, was seated on a seat, looking fluxbed and 
weary, but fall of enjoyment. Mary had ha/j her 
share of dancing too; Harry alone had found the 
evening rather slow. 

“Wont you come and have something to eat? 
The hall is open now.” 

Mary and Mr. Lingley passed into the con- 
servatory, which opened also into the hall, now con- 
verted into a supper-room. 

“What a crowd of people!” he said, pausing. 
Don’t you tiink it would be better to stay here 
among the orange-trees than to plunge into that 
hungry multitude? Shall lget yousomething? An 
ice?” 

“Tf you please,” said Mary, and .they were soon 
comfortably established on two low green seats in 
the conservatory. Tue colorei lamps twinkled in 
among the dark foliage, bright fizares pissed and 
repassed, a soft continuous ripple of voice and laugh- 
ter mingled with the music from the ball-room. 

* T have been trying to get near you all this even- 
ing, but I have been obliged to attend to so many 
people. I hope my sister has taken care of you.” 
**She has been so very kind, and my sister and I 
have erj »yed ourselves extremely.” 

** 1 suppose it is her first ball—and yours too. Is 
it?” 

Mary laughed: 

‘Our first, and probably our last. You do not 
know what a treat you have given us; it was so very 
kind of you and Mrs. Lester to think of asking us.” 
“ Kind?” he repeated, smiling; “ it was very kind 
of you t> come, I think.” 

* By the by,” asked Mary, suddenly, ‘‘ what did 
you mean by asking me if we had heard something?” 
‘You have not heard it, evidently,” said Mr. 
Langley, hesitating. ‘‘I am sorry I said anything 
aboutit. ‘Is there no second post at Farley?” 

** Not unless we send to Brigham.”’ 

“That accounts for it; they wrote to tell me as 
soon as it happeried. Pvorold De. Lowther died yes- 
terday morning.” 

Mary felt shocked. 

“Thad no idea he was really ill,’”’ she said, in an 
awe-struck voice. 

**It is the old story of boy and wolf,” said Mr. 
Langley. ‘ Poor old fellow! I really fancy he might 
have lived to ninety if he could have thought less 
about his health; but aman can’t go on taking pbys- 
ic all his life without taking too much of it at last.” 
** Poor Dr. Lowiher! I hardly knew him, but he 
used to be kind to us when we were little. Once he 
gave me a prayer-book. I wonder,” Mary added, 
after a pause, “ who our new rector will be!” 

Mr. Langley hesitated. Mary looked up, and saw 
something in his face which made her fancy that her 
remark had been somehow mal-apropos. 

‘* I beg your pardon,” she said, instinctively. 

‘For what?” he asked, amused by her perplexity; 
“Tonly thought that perhaps you knew the Farley 
living to be in my gift. I bought it with the Nettle- 
hurst estate. I hoped—I do hope—’’ Mr. Langley 
hesitated. ‘D» you think that Mr. Mackworth 
would kindly undertake the responsibility? He has 
long done all the work, I know.” 

Mary’s breath was absolutely taken away by sur- 
prise and emotion. She looked up with a wondering, 
incredulous gaze; then tried to speak; then stopped, 
and nearly broke down altogether. Mr. Langley 
brought her a glass of water. 

“T am ashamed of myself,” she said, as soon as 
she could; then his looks of warm interest encour- 
aging her to speak frankly, she went on. ‘‘ Bat you 
don’t know the relief! You don’t know what life 
has been all these years for papa and mamma, Cilla 
and Harry. ' will thank you far better than I 
can. ” 

She held out her hand, ‘edie up to him with 
glad tearful eyes. Mr. Langley pressed the hand 
warmly, as if the thanksyiving look had gone to his 
heart. 

‘Nobody need thank me, Heaven knows, except 
the people of Farley. What would they do without 
Mr. Mackworth? I believe the rectory is in pretty 
good repair, and the garden well kept up; but Mr. 
Mackworth and I must go over it together.” 

“It is perfect,” said Mary, as a vision of the pleas- 
ant roomy house and bowery garden rose before her. 
“Thank you, thank you! You jmay think I care 
&@ great deal about money, but it is not that. It is 
such pain to see one’s own dear people wanting any- 
thing, and not be able to give it to them.” 

“You will, at all events be freed from your slavery 
now, I hope,” said Mr. Langley. 

Mary looked surprised. 

“IT tave nothing to complain of, though it will be 
nice to be at home of course, nicer than anything.” 

“A fine lad your brother is. Does he think of the 
church?” 

**No, he wishes for the army, but lately he has 
been thinking of going into Mr. Bagshawe’s office, 
He hated the idea, bat he wouldn’t trouble papa 
with making difficulties. He is so unselfish,” said 
the sister, proudly. “ Bat there will be no trouble 
about the army now, thanks to you.” 

Mr. Langley was touched by this simple girl’s great 
idea of the capabilities of their new income. 

** How should 1 feel?” he thought, “if I were 





to have been talking of nothing but my home 
concerns.”’ 

** You could not have given me greater pleasure,” 
was the answer. “ Miss Mackworth, I must say it. 
Whatever happens hereafter, I shall never forget 
what I owe to that brown-paper parcel.” 

At night, when all the guests were gone, Mr. Lang- 
ley, pacing the deserted conservatory with a cigar, 
mused much as follows. 

“She is too gratefal to me—by far too grateful. 
When she looked up at me with those innocent 
thankful eyes, I could hardly help speaking then and 
there; but I must wait until she forgets that Iam 
something of a benefactor, and only remembers me 
asa friend. Phease God, the best friend she will ever 
have! O blessings on the fog, and on the snow, and 
on the brown-paper parcel. and on the hansom, and 
on everything else. And blessings on old Lowther, 
wherever he is now, for going off at the convenient 
moment! Well, to-morrow I shall see her again— 
those clear eyes that went straight to my heart in 
the cold and dark that day; and the sweet smile, and 
the earnest quiet mouth, worth all her sister’s beau- 
ty twenty thousand times! If her heart is not too 
full of father and mother, and sister and brothers, to 
leave one corner forme! Well, I must hope and try, 
and I shall see her again to-morrow.” ‘ 

And at the same hour, Mary, who kept her pre- 
cious secret for the morrow to disclose, lying wake- 
ful beside her sleeping sister, poured out her ear- 
nest thanksgivings for troubles over, and peace be- 
ginning. 

‘“‘How kind he is!” she thought, with tears. 
‘“* How nicely he spoke of Harry! How could I talk 
80 much toastranger? But somehow, I don’t feel 
as if he were a stranger; I feel as if he must belong 
to us some day. Is that prophetic, I wonder! Is he 
to be the knight I have always dreamed of, who was 
to come and carry off my Cilla? Maybe. And yet, 
I don’t know. There are some people in the world 
that seem too good even for Cilla” 

Time showed that he was her knight and husband. 





LUCK IN LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Some persons are pecaliarly fortunate in the friends 
they meet with. Give to them the roughest and 
most unlikely road, they yet manage to pick up 
pleasant companions, friends by the way, and all 
this without apparently any desire or effort on their 
own part, without that seeking for sympathy and 
that wish for intimate association frequently notice- 
able in those who are yet left to plod along in solitade, 
or whose society is merely tolerated on account of 
the worldly goods they possess. Nice, quiet, domes- 
ticated girls, as the commendatory phrase goes, as 
weil as beautiful, fashionable, accomplished belles, 
go to their graves without a chance of changing their 
state, unless, indeed, they like to accept some per- 
fectly objectionable individual, and while they stand 
wondering what it all means, up comes some woman 
too undesirable to be thought even worthy of jeal- 
ousy, who yet strews the Macadamised roads of her 
life with broken hearts, and regards them of no more 
consequence than the bad “ metal” with which we 
repair our highways. Most estimable men, moth- 
ers’ darlings—and “ braves” in the eyes of their 
admiring squaws—make few friends, get little help 
when evil days fall upon them, receive scant pity 
while limping along foot-sore and weary, and it is 
not to be wondered at if they sometimes curse not 
only their own evil fate but also the objectionable 
young man ahead, who has been doing ill all the 
days of his life, and yet to whom men are‘ever ready 
to stretch out a cordial hand—for whom there is at 
morning and noontide, and when the evening is 
closing, the cheery smile, the shouted welcome, the 
friendly grasp which shall send him on his way light- 
er hearted, 


ie 





ALGERINE DERVISHES. 

Hon. 8. 8. Cox, who is writing most entertaining 
letters from the East, gives a horribly vivid descrip- 
tion of the rites of the Algerine dervishes. After 
whirling themselves into the proper degree of insan- 
ity, “‘ a brother appears with a red-hot bar of iron. 
No. 1 laps it with his tongue. I see itsmoke. My 
blood runs icily. He slaps the incandescent iron 
with hand and foot. Then the ministering brother 
offers him to eat some delicate stems and pieces of 
glass. He crunched them and awallowed them. His 
digestion is excellent. If it had been candy, and he 
a jnvenile, he could not have relished it more! Then 
No. 2, the intelligent, stops and has a long wire ran 
through his tongue and out of each cheek, protrud- 
ing four inches. He snarls meanwhile like a caged 
hyena. Then No. 3, who has been rather quiescent, 
commences to spap and bark like a hungry dog—eyes 
popping out, and face all savage and imbruted. 
Barked? He howled, he growled. Finally, the min- 
istering brother comes out with one of the thick 
leaves of the prickly pear, a foot long, and this we 
brute bites and licks as though he loved it. 
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obliged to live on nine hundred a year! Well; this 


The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 








lad’a commission may be a means of paying my tive 
hundred pounds.” 

* You will let me come to-morrow?” hesaid, aloud ; 
“TI must see your father, and go over the rectory 
with him; and I shall see you t0, shall I not?” 

** Certainly,” said Mary; “I don’t go back to Lon- 
don until the 20th.” 

‘And then only to say good-by toit, I hope. A 
new dance is beginning, will you come?” 

As Mary rove, she could not help saying, ‘‘ I seem 
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The World in Miniature. 


PRIDE. 
Pride went forth one snowy day, 
Bent upon her best display 
Of lady’s head with nothing on it,. 
Save three leaves they call a bonnet. 


With the wind a little lace 
Blew about her neck and face. 


Pride returned all wet and chill; 

A parent's only child fell ill. 
Cough and cold from snow and rain 
Rendered every effort vain. 


Wearing leaves in wintry weather 
Killed both pride and €nild together. 


A ten-inch columbiad gun has been placed on the 
t where Generals Grant and Pemberton arranged 
e terms for the surrender of Vicksburg, an inscrip- 
tion denoting the fact being engraved upon it. The 
marble monument which was originally erected 
there had been hacked and marred by vandal relic- 
seekers. 
There are“no forests in the valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains, but scattered cottonwoods, and in the 
mountains no hard woods except dwarf oaks, mahog- 
any and maple, and near the rim of the basin, dwarf 
ash. In the valleys, along the rivers and creeks, 
cottonwood, thorn and willows are generally to be 
found, but the climate is too dry to favor forest-grow- 
ing without irrigation. The dwarf hard woods are 
not fit for timber, hence the Utah folks are compelled 
to get their supply from the east, 1200 miles distant. 
The farmers are experimenting with various hard 
wood trees, as they believe their cultivation practi- 
cable in the valleys where irrigation is applied until 
the trees shade the ground. 
A petit creve in Paris entered, the other day, a cof- 
fee-house. ‘‘ What is the matter with you?” said a 
friend to him, “you look cross!” *“ O, something 
quite annoying has happened to me. My father has 
just died! Waiter, let me have the Patrie.” ‘Some- 
body is just reading it,” replied the waiter. ‘Anoth- 
er annoyance!” exclaims the good son. 

A fine colossal statue of the queen, for Montreal, 
was cast in bronze at Chelsea, England, in April. 
The figure stands in an erect and commanding posi- 
tion, crowned and clothed in a classic manner, a 
wreath of oak leaves and acorns being held in one 
hand. The wreath gave some trouble in casting, 
but by skill the difficulty was overcome and the stat- 
ue was cast in one piece. 

The magnificeut Sevres vase, a present from Charles 
X. of France to the British ambassador at the time 
of his coronation, was among the treasures destroyed 
by the great fire at Northumberland House last fall. 
It was broken to fragments, apparently beyond hope 
of restoration; but the precious pieces were carefully 
gathered up and now have been put together with so 
much skill that a trace of the accident cannot be de- 
tected where once there was nothing but a mass of 
flaws and fractures. 


A gentleman. who had received an insulting mis- 
sive determined to resent it promptly. Next day, 
thinking he saw his man ahead, he hastily overtook 
him, and administered several pedal salutations. 
The kickee remained passive,and the kicker went 
round in front to see the effect, and discovered to 
his regret that he had kicked the wrongman. He 
apologized, and was answered, ‘‘ Don’t mention it. 
From the frequency of such little episodes in my ex- 
perience, I was sensible of your demonstration, but 
was not aware that you had made any mistake.” 

Ballet flourishes in Berlin; a new one, “ Fantas- 
ca,” is supported by four hundred and eighty-six 
persons, of whom sixteen are danseues en chef, thir- 
teen male dancers, five pantomimists, thirty-three 
figurantes, twenty-six male figurants, forty-four pu- 
pils, eighty-five choralists, fourteen choir-boys, and 
forty-nine comparesas. The band consists of fifty- 
eight players, and the total number of persons em- 
ployed exceeds seven hundred and fifty. There are 
seven hundred and seventy dresses. 

The Taouto of Shanghai has come to the conclu- 
sion that it is a violation of international obligations 
for the Chinese of that city to salute visitors, wher- 
ever they meet them, with the cry of “foreign 
devils.” He has accordingly issued a proclamation 
declaring that this objectionable form of salutation 
shall at once be abandoned, and that for the future 
no exclamation shall be indulged in except that of 
“ foreigner,” without any qualification whatever. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Lambert, Mr. Arthur W. 
joes of Charlestown, and Miss Josie H. Moore, of 
oston. 
By Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. George A. Freeman and 














At East Malden, Mr. Edwin EK. Rus-ell, 50. 
At Medford, Miss Lizzie M Hoyt, 23. 
At Milton, Miss Abbie J. Mosher, 22. 


this season. 


Buch in Vittle. 


The Massachusetts Senate wont let women vote 


Young Wales is to get $200,000 a year from his 


mother for acting as king. 


The largest elephant in the world has arrived in 
New York. 


pe ae tl one month. The List includes single 
Papers 
} 100 Dail 


FOR $100 PER LINE, 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 


over 100,000 Circulation weekly, more 
Papers, in which the advertiser ee 
‘a= 





Sweets to the sweets—Gen. Dulce has gone home 
to Spain. 

Six million barrels of beer were brewed in this 
country last year. 

Fire has destroyed $17,000,000 of property since 
Jan. 1. 

The New York prohibitionists have voted not to 
run a temperance party this year. 

Three convicts have hanged themselves within a 
weék in the Onio penitentiary. 

A brute in Now Haven has been arrested for driv- 
ing a horse with a broken leg. 

A shower of snakes accompanied the recent tor- 
nado in Illinois. 

The city authorities of Boston gave the homopath- 
ic doctors a grand reception at the Masic Hall. 

A place that don’t need changing—Temple Place. 
The Massachusetts Senate has defeated the infa- 
mous Metropolitan bill. 

The Newark clergymen are carrying the war 
against Sunday cars into the pulpit. 

Somebody has found a room larger than the Col- 
iseum. It is in Lucknow, India. 

A Chicago traveller has done Providence a service 
by prosecuting an extortionate hackman. 

When an cfficer has drawn his pay, may he be 
looked upon as cashiered? 

Justin McCarthy says the English women will 
vote long before thoge in America. 

The emigration from Europe thissummer promises 
to be large. ; 

A gentleman writes us that the Flag is a great ad- 
vertising mediam. 

Oaly one suicide is reported from losses at the 
Derby, and he was a coachman. 

The Connecticut ruralists have caught the fever 
and want to govern Hartford by a commission. 
Hops added to the food of cows is said to increase 
the amount of milk. 


$3Q008 SALARY. Address U. 8. P1axo Co., N. Y. 





FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 
No. 4, Dey Street, New York. 


Great reduction in price. No. 1, $35; No. 2, $40: No. 3, 
$45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as above. 


810.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Homes SHUTTLE SEWING Macuine. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH sID£s, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


WHOEVER 


ILL act as Agent, either lady or gentleman, can 
earn in ano_evening a WEB of SHEETING, SILK 
Dress PATTERN, WATCH, CARPET, SET OF WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, etc., etc., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles, as Commissions in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


Comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cata- 
logues. KER & Co., 98 and 100 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vi EGAR. How made from Cider, Wine, Molasses 

or Sorghum in 10 hours, without usin 
drugs. For terms, circulars, ete., address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


MPLOYMENT that Pays. For particulars, address 
S.M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


820 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the oMly LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MPORTANT TO FREEMASONS AND GOOD 
TEMI’LARS. Send stamp for circular. Address 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS, Readfield, Maine. 


W T A ENT TO SELL THE 

AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The simpler cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





























‘se RIVERSIDE.’? 
JULY. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


“ What one can Invent!’ A new story by Andersen. 


-JOAN OF ARC. 
An historical paper, by G. M. Towle; finely illustrated. 


SNIPE SHOOTING—GASTON FAY. 


A striking oa pare picture, by Fay. With an attrac- 
tive article by John Radcliffe. 


THE DROLL PICTURES BY CHILDREN. 


Papa's Story, by Anne Silvernail. (Six illustrations.) 


NELLIE EYSTER’S HISTORIC ARTICLE. 
The old Block House on Lake Erie. 


A TALE OF THE SUNSET SEA. 


An exquisite fairy poem, with five illustrations, by 
Annette Bishop. 


HOW ASAIL BOAT IS BUILT AND RIGGED. 
With abundant descriptive illustrations. 


TING-A-LING’S VISIT TO TURILIRA. 


Stockton’s amusing story, with Bensell's capital pic- 
tures, etc., etc., etc. 
One of the brightest and handsomest numbers yet issued. 


For sale everywhere. Price 25 cents. Yearly subscrip- 
tion with QuAcK DocoToR, $2.50. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New Yorks: 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & Co., 


27—2t. RIVERSIDE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Address 





W.T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
Waterford, New York. 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 


WIAvE entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
etc. ; free from danger; a child can wor 
with instructions for $1.00. 
ddress WALTER HOLT, 
27—3t 102 Nassau St., New York. 


100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will be 
given by MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY. See pres- 
eut number, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers 
as samples to new readers, sent peet-paid for 25 cents— 
halt price. Largest, best and cheapest magazine of ite 
kind. Je.8E Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 26-6 


“LOW HORSES MADE FAST, and Fast Horses 
made Faster Plain, practical instructions for im- 
proving speed and style, and much other valuable infor- 
mation,in No. 19 of HANEY'S JOURNAL, only Five 
cents of any newsdealer, or Jessz HANEY & Co., 119 Nas- 
sau St., N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 26-6 


) 3 G4 Artot TRAINING ANIMALS telis all 
secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break- 
ing, sporting degs and all animals, all Circus Tricks, snake 
charming, farm animals, etc. large pages, 6@ illus- 
trations, only 50 cts., of booksellers, or Jesse Hansy & 
, €0-, 119 Nassau St., NN. ¥. Only complete book. 26-6 


Agents! Read This! 
Ww WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $80 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. . 23—3m. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG :—bBy sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 


27-6t. 





them. Sent free 




















At Canton, Mrs. J. Frances Hartshorn, 45. 
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Miss Mary Bacon. 
By Prof. Townsend, Mr. William H. Richardson and 
Miss Sophia L. Chaffee. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Col. William H. 
Long and Miss Carrie L Fairfield. 
At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Teal, Mr Albert Huckins 
and Miss Nellie Skinner. 
Deaths. 
In this city, Mr. Edwin Clark, 43; Mrs. Hannah 8. 
Williams, 69; Mr. Samuel V. bat fe 39; Mrs. Virginia E. 
Lane, 32; Miss Frances ny Amy 61. 
| At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sarah E. Moore, 62. 
| At Somerville, Mr. Willard Trull, 43. 
— 








WANTED, AGENTS, sonts cverywncre, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROY- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
this machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 fur any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch *' Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add: ess SECOMB & Co., PITTsBURG, Pa., 
Boston, MaAss., or St. Louis, Mo. 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, uoder the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


(> If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR THE 
GUUDS UNTIL DELIVERY. 


Ss. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 Federa! Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 0o’s 
CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 








CONTAINING 


A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
Advertising mediums, subdivided inte 
more than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 
ment from one line to a column. 





A List of the leading Ddily papers in all 
the large towns and citics of the United 
States and Canada. 





A List of Two Haudred leading Weekly 
and Moeunthly publications, with estimates 
showing the cost of an advertisement of 
from 5 to 25 lines, from one week to two 
months. 





A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerning the advantages it offers. 


ADDRESS 
GEO. P, ROWELL & Oo.,. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 1lj—13t 















BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the followin 


pe! A yee — rf = Li tf illustrated wi 
original en ings, and formin 
price ever OMfered to the public. Every one of these 
‘works was written expressly for this establishment, an: 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by ee 

or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


the cheapest books 


ost-paid, for twenty cents each, 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe GOLD 
Fienv, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne Scout, by Ben: 
Perley .Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Marray.—Pavt Lagoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1ancoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Heir,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
PAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BiacKk ook, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymptia,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tur SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Wifliams, M. D.—Tuk Pirate SMUGGLERS,DY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
The PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tug,G1PsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B.Williams, M. D.—Tuz CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora Dunatst£in, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna’s HuS- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—OnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan'’s CURSE by deme G, Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER by Francis . Durivage.—THB 
ForEST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tae OuUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone SIM, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TuEk PLAGUE 
oF a eemery, 3x4 G.S Raymond.—THEe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tuz Secret,by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD Weer Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue Sea GuLL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DeatTH-Tovcn by Malcolm J. Errym.—Ta& 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TnHE Po.Lice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—T# 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Mu -—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratu.by r. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tar BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jia]PorrR, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—Sir_ RaAsSHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI. by Austin C. Burdick.—TaEe Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEaGuE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—l'ue TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL anD bey by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W Hire Ban ey Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SKA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN.THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr.J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MouNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LaRK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SEORET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 7 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tus 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b enry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DeEsMoNpD, by Darius bobb.—Taz REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—TuE Unxnown,’by Dr. J. H. Robinson ~— 
THE PorsoneD Bars. by Lieutenant Murray.—MiLLIs 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Kussian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirgs From DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THe BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—Tug Lavy ImoGen,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—TuE Tex- 
an Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins n.—Tug Hicgnuwarman, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THe Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGu CaPpEt, by Francis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.iisuers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Oi” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


Ez GIP- 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare pablishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 





No. 2.—Tne WuHite Rover, by Dr _J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.--THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—TH& YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. §.—THE SILVER HanD, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by * or Ben: Perley Poore, 
No. 71.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No, 8.—THE DUKE's PRizE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WITCch, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BgeNn HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 1l.—THe Youne PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 





No. 12.—THe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CADET, by Ben: Perle Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MInkER, b Aad L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-Hean, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No, 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiine. 

No. 17.—Tue KinG’s TALIsMaN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 


. 19.—THe GOLD Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE W1FE's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—TuH& TURKISH SLAVE, . Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVIOE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN Svectres,by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE To1L8, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J essi1z HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones, 
No. 30.—Soynos THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELvA, by Miss Jane Howard. . * 
No. 32.—Bk1GHTt CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—TueE Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SzA,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Bakon's WELIgby Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—REb GOULD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 
No. 37.—VikoQua, by Emma Carra. ‘ 
No. 38.—THe HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON pemoes bx Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—TheE Bauer MurpeR, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AnN Ocean Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

piiem H. Bushnell. 
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No. 43.—THE PEARL OF Panama,by 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RuPertT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48.—A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FounDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—Tnz Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—COkBINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—TuE Patkiot Cruiser, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL Warp, by Clara Augusta. 
No, 54.~CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—TuE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Busbnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
-—WHite WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
—TnE YounG FIsHEeRMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
A Lost Livg, by William H. Bashnell. 
.—THE ISLAND OF Fats, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
.—THE BRIDE OF PARIS, by Francis A. Durivage. 
.—THE HERO OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THez DWARF FIEND, by E. K. rnell, 

0. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 
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No, 40 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusuisnexs, 
63 Cong St., Boston, Mass. 
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fae FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 











{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WHISPER. 


eee 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


As green above the drearest graves 
The grass of June is springing, 
As musical o'er stormy waves 
The breeze of June is ringing. 


As grass could grow, or wind could blow, 
In scene of blithest pleasure, 

Where nimble feet bound to and fro 
To music's sweetest measure. 


What recks great Mother Earth our grief, 
Or Nature our bewailing? 

Why should the wind-harp smite the leaf 
With requiems unavailing ? 


**Mourn, if ye must '’—they seem to say, 
** Yet give your grief no voicing. 
Walk forth with us in God's glad day, 
And share in our rejoicing.”’ 








Ohr Young Folks Department, 


ALLIS 


DRAG ORS tt PP PP PCP 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


QUEEN BESS. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 





OT of a fairy queen, nor 
of the famed Queen Bess 
of history, is it that am 
about to tell you, my 
dears; yet, I doubt if any 
fairy queen, or the re- 
doubtable Queen Bess, 
ever reigned with more 
absolute sway, than did 
our petite Q.1een Bess in 
her realm of love. 

Wherever the brilliant 
black eyes and heavy, 
floating curls (keeping 
time so merrily to the lit- 
tle pattering feet) were 
seen, or the ringing tones 
of clear, birdlike laugh- 
ter and merry, carolling 

‘calls were heard, all, ev- 

ery heart yielded most humble, glad obeisance to our 

darling little Queen Bees, in her youthfal, frolicsome 
beauty. 

Bess had many dear pets, all offerings of tender 
love. The old house rang with melody from morn till 
night, with the joyous songs of her tiny, yellow- 
throated canaries; while black Tab and purple Dolly 
were ever gam bolling about our feet. Beside the vine- 
covered trellis, in the shade of the old walnut tree, 
pet Dick danced about his beautiful cage, performing 
many curious tricks which ‘Cousin Frank’ had 
taught him, then extending bis little paw, in his 
roguish way, for the nuts his squirrelship was always 
sure to receive in payment four his dainty manceuver- 
ing. A little farther on, at the end of the winding, 
flower-burdened path, stood a rabbits’ butch, con- 
taining two milk-white, sleek-coated Bunnies with 
eyes as red as ripe currants. But of all her pets, 
none were 80 dear to Queen Bess’s loving heart asa 
little, carly, white poodle, brought from over the 
sea, from ‘Merrie Eugiand,”’ by ‘‘dear Uncle 
Charlie.” 

Why, I could not see, unless from being dear Un- 
cle Charlie’s gift, “* an’ he was off to sea’’ enhanced 
its value—for I have to confess, unfashionable though 
it may be, to a decided aversion to the canine species, 
excepting always its most noble specimen, the brave, 
sage-lookiug, noble Newfoundland fellow, who in- 
stantly, whenever I meet him, commands esteem 
and admiration. Bat it was not of my own, but Queen 
Bess’s preference, I was going to tell you, which was 
really very strong for the little, yawling white poodle, 
who was by day her inseparable companion. 

You may well think, then, that there was great com- 
motion in our quiet household, one Jane morning, 
when, after her hasty ablution, Queen Buss danced 
away in search of her pet, calling fondly in ber clear 
tones to Fido, and no lo answered with a joyous 
bark of deiight, no nimble feet came to welcome her. 

With frightened, beseeching fuce, Queen Bess 
spread the alarm, until every inmate of the house, 
servants and all, even aged grandpa, just out of bed, 
leaning heavily on his cane, started in quest of the 
missing Fido, arousing the staid peighbors with loud, 
repeated calls, bat no Fido appeared. At the end of 
an hour’s fruitless search, we returned to the house, 
with a keen relish for our waiting breakfast, having 
found a good appetizer in the clear morning air, if 
we had not found Fido. But Queen Bess bowed her 
regal head and wept bitterly, refusing to eat or be 
comforted. 

* Grandpa ”’ tried to reason with her, assuring her 
that Fido had only gone on a bit of a stroll with some of 
the neighbors’ dogs, and would soon return—but 
Bess declared she knew better than that, as her Fido 
never went on a stroll without her. 

Then we all coaxed and pleaded to no avail—finally, 
mamma endeavored to exercise a little authority, and 
administered a small, exceedingly sympathetic dose 
of her wild, loving scolding, which seemed to have a 
little effect on her regal highness, as she attempted 
after coutinued urging to eat something, but got 








After breakfast, she wandered about the grounds, 
calling disconsolately to Fido, and even went to the 
neighbors in search for him. Just before dinner she 
retarned, flashed and heated, her dark eyes filled 
with tears, without her loved Fido, and laid down 
upon the lounge, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

Four hours passed slowly, noiselessly by, in which 
we missed our lovely queen’s merry prattle and joy- 
ous laughter, and then, unable to endure the dull- 
ness any longer, feeling anxious lest ber darling 
Bess was ill, and the protracted sleep unnatural, 
“mamma” went softly to the darkened roém, where 
we had quietly left her to the consolation of * Tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” bat quickly 
returned, saying: 

“ Why, Bess is not there! where bas she gone?” 

“ Grandpa”’ called from the sitting-room: 

“1 think I heard her go outsometimeago. Seems 
to me you are rather skeery and nervous to-day, 
Sarah.” 

Bat Sarah did not heed, if she heard the last re- 
mark, for seizing her hat, she hurried away to search 
for Qieen Bess. Svon she returned, pale and af- 
frighted, and wringing her hands, she cried, in ex- 
cited tones: 

“O, what shall I do! I can’t find Bess anywhere!” 
“ Why, Sarah, what ails you?” grandpa called, as 
he set his cane down sharply, and came to us. ** Seems 
to me bad Iuck is in this day. Whatare you making 
such a fass about now?” 

But, on farther inquiry, he, as well as others, be- 
came alarmed; and again we searched the grounds 
for a far dearer treasure than curly Fido. 

At dusk, jast as we had finished our search about 
the grounds, and among the neighbors, Queen Bess’s 
father came home from his office in the city, and join- 
ed us; and all through that hot and sultgy, but to 
us, long and dreary June night, we searched dili- 
gently, most excitedly, aided by the neighbors, crier, 
and all available force, in every place that it was 
even possible she would go in search for her pet. But 
allin vain. Knowing her daring, persevering spirit, 
we thought it might be possible that thinking some 
one had taken Fido to the city, she had ventured to 
go even there, alone for him, But, although the 
crowded city held the beloved queens of many loyal 
hearts, our darling queen was not there. 

Just as dusky night gave pl.ce to rosy dawn, they 
left tue city, and turned homeward to search in the 
other direction for our lost qaeen. Constant, Trepeat- 
ed inquiries through the suburbs, for several miles, 
brought us no news of the dearly loved one. By this 
time, Bess’s mother was, I assure you, in a most piti- 
ful, frenzied state of auxious grief. 

Then, suddenly, at a turn in the smooth, winding 
road, we espied a milk cart trolling leisurely along. 
The driver, a jovial, honert-faced farmer, whistling 
cheerily, apparentiy enjoying the fine morning and 
the high price of milk-and-water, gazed in surprise 
at our odd-looking cortege, out on so early a jauut. 
Mc. Jourdan anxiously inquired of him, giving @ mi- 
nate description of Queen Bess, 

“ Wall now,” he ieisurely replied (in trae Yankee 
style), ‘“‘’pears to me that kiuder comes up to a 
*scription of a little gal tuat I gine a litt over the 
roml yesterday arternoon, when I was er cuowin’ 
back, ye see; mighty suiart, curous looking chill 
that was, anyhow—” 

Here he was interrupted most unceremoniously 
with eager, anxious questivns, and entreated to tell 
all that he knew of the little girl tbat he had given 
‘a lift’? as speedily as possible. 

‘Wall, ye see, I was driving along, kinder slow 
like, when at a turn, | see a little gal, walking along 
right smart jest ahead, an’ when | come up, | jest 
hauled up an’ asked her to ride. 

“*are you going to drive faster?’ sez she. ‘I’m 
in a harry.’ 

“| wold her I reckoned we could harry upa bit 
faster, an’ took her in. We'd rode a little ways, 
when looking ap at me pooty sharp,. she asked me 
the name of the boy who sometimes helps me to take 
milk round. 1 told her, an’ where he lives, an’ asked 
her if sbe was going there: Arter a minute, she said 
she didn’t know—’pears like che didn’t want to tell. 
Wall, arter we had drove on a good piece, we met 
Tom Smith (I bought a cow of him last week), an’ 
I hauled up for a bit of a talk. Pooty quick she 
jumped out an’ run on, saying she wouldn’t wait 
any longer. We talked quite a spell, an’ I didn’t see 
anything more of the little gal—we were about a 
mile from that boy’s home, when she lett me, an’ I 
reckon she weut there. It’s nigh about four miles 
from where we are now.” 

Having learned the buy’s name, and taken careful 
directions from the loquacious driver, we hurried on, 
feeling greatly assured, confident that we should 
soon find our lost queen—that for some reason sbe 
suspected that boy had taken Fido. But great was 
our consternation and grief, when, on inquiry at the 
boy’s home, we learned that no such child had been 
there, and that the boy had gone to a distant town 

with his father. So much time bad apparently been 
lost, and with anxious, sorely-tried hearts, we con- 


In silence, we searched thoroughly by the roadside, 
through fields and pastures, and dim, tangled forests 
for several miles, when suddenly, above the sharp 
twitterings of the affrighted birds, we heard a low, 
plaintive whining. Immediately the silent woods 
echoed loudly with lusty cails of Fido; and quickly 
following, blending with dying echoes, came glad, 
repeated barks from the very heart of the forest. 

Pressivg eagerly forward, still calling londly, each 


cluded to return, and search carefully on the way. } 


winding, tangled path, at sight of which our hearts 
gave quick, exultant throbs of joy, and then stood still, 
seemingly with affrighted fear, at the stillness and 
pallor of that loved face. 

Curled up on the smooth, piny sward, under a 
grand old oak, with one little hand beneath her 
dimpled cheek, the other clasping her bruised, bleed- 
ing foot, from which she had taken the thin, tiny 
slipper, lay our darling Queen Bess. Her soft curls 
tanyled and damp with dew, were blown in shining 
heaps over her still face, so stilland white that our 
hearts were stayed in fear lest a dread presence had 
been before vs in the still, dark forest. Fido, his 
soft, white carls draggied and torn, with a stiff card 
about his neck in place of his dainty collar, ran round 
and round his loved mistress, barking joyously, and 
rubbing his cold, wet nose affectionately against ber 
cheek. The bright eyes unclosed wearily, and.the 
loved voice murmured, “ Poor Fido,” at which, Fido 
became anything but “ poor,” in wild, frantic demon- 
strations of joy—none too earnest or demonstrative to 
our thauvkful, overjoyed bearts, as we tenderly, tear- 
fally raised our bruised, exhansted queen, and bore 
her home, holding her loved Fido closely to her, ina 
fond clasp, with hearts overflowing with grateful 
joy. 

After Bess’s injuries had been carefully attended 
to, and she had recovered from her exhausting 
fatigue, the weariness of hunger and fright, we lis- 
tened with absorbing interest to her thrilling narra- 
tive, which was, in substance, as follows: 

lt seemed that a day or two befure Fido was lost, 
as she was walking in front of the yard with him, 
the milk-cart drove past, and the boy, loitering be- 
hind, asked Bess how mach she would take for her 
dog, and she pertly replied that she didn’t want to 
sell him, and if she did she wouldn’t sell him to him 
(she had ever evinced a decided dislike to the boy), 
aud he angrily said she might keep her dog for all 
of him, and he didn’t want the homely thing, and if 
he did, he could get it without paying for it. This 
talk, so Queen Bess stoutly declared, did not occur 
to her at the loss of Fido, but that she dreamed, when 
she fell asleep, that she saw that boy pulling Fido 
along by a cord through fields and pastures, and over 
a road she had never seen before, and at last tied 
him at the rear of a house—and when she awoke, 
with implicit faith in the reality of the dream, she 
hastily set out to release her favorite. 

Afier leaving the milk-cart, she.harriedly crossed 
fields and pastures till she came to a house which 
corresponded exactly with the one seen in her dream. 
No one was stirring around it, and softly creeping 
through the yard, she found her pet tied in an old 
shed; hastily releasing him, she hurried from the 
yard. 

And now came the most trying part to the weariod 
child. The sun savk low in the west, and the gioom 
of evening mingled with the dreadtal fear of being 
pursued by the angry boy—and bearing Fido in her 
arois, she ran on, ubmindto) of bruises on the way, 
til] faint and exhausted, overcome by weariness and 
fright, having wholly lost her way, she sank down in 
the gloomy, dark forest, aad huggiug Fidv close to 
her, cried herse!f to sleep. 

I need not tell you how fondly, tenderly we cher- 
ished our darling queen (now doubly dear), and her 
loving little pet, who became, for her dear sake, 
dearer to our hearts, than any noble, sage New- 
foundland. Neither need I tell of the gratefal prayers 
of fervent thanksgiving which rese froca every heart, 
as, holding Queen Bess in a fervent clasp, with bowed 
form, in tremulous tones of deep emotion, dear 
* Grandpa ” fervently thauked and blessed that All- 
protecting Power, which had guided us aright, and 
restored to us our darling. 


THE CITY OF MOROCCO. 


Morocco, the capital of the Moorish dominions, 
and the residence of the sultan, is situated on level 
ground, four miles south of the river Tensift, and is 
surrounded by a strong wall thirty feet high, with 
square turrets at every fifty paces The walls are 
nearly six miles in circuit, bat the area enclosed is 
far from being covered with buildings, there being 
several large gardens aud open spaces. Tne city of 
Morocco was founded early in the eleventh century, 
and rose to great prosperity. At the commencement 
of the seventeenth centary it had a population of 
600,000; but, having been ruined by disastrous wars 
and depopulated by the plague, it is now only the 
shadow of what it formerly was, and its inhabitants 
scarcely number 30,000. The niodern city is similar, 
with regard to its architecture, to the other cities of 
the empire. Its streets are narrow and irregular. 
The houses are composed of a court with galleries 
round it, which lead to long and narrow rooms, the 
windows of which rarely look into thestreet. Many of 
| the houses are bailt of stone, but the great majority 
are constructed of @ kind of mortar composed of 
sand, lime and earth, which is beaten bard together 
between planks placed on each side of the wall as 
it is being built. There are several mosques, the 
principal ones being those of El Katabia and El 
Muzim, that of the Bentus, and that of Sidi Bela- 
bess, the patron of the city. The sultan’s palace is 
outside the walis. It cunsists of a vast group of 
buildings, surreanded by pleasare and kitchen gar- 
dens. There is also amosque and large courts where 
the sultan gives his public audiences. The Jews 





wall, the gate of which is closed at night, and during 





call receiving that most welcome answer, the guide 





choked in the vain attempt. 


to further progress, we soon reached, through a 


the whole of Saturday, and guarded by a kaid. Large 
aquedacts, which convey the water of the river 


occupy @ special quarter, which is surrounded by a | 


Humors of the Day. 


A FRIGHTENED MERCHANT, 
Not long since a prominent merchant on Canal 
street was out rather late at night. It is usual on 
such occasions to take something to keep the humid 
heavy atmosphere from settling in the lungs, ana 
that no unpleasant consequence might result, our 
merchant imitated an example sanctioned by such 
long experience. It is possible he may have taken a 
little too much, for when he attempted to get in his 
cab to go home, he felt the least bit uncomfortable 
and light-headed. All the way up town the unpleas- 
ant sensations increased, and when he arrived at 
home, he felt quite sicg. So little refreshment bad 
he taken that our mercantile friend felt at a loss to 
ascribe his feelings to anything but sudden and vio- 
lent indisposition. A few days before he remember- 
ed to have been bitten by a dog. Was it possible thf 
he had the hydrophobia? In this unpleasant state 
he entered the gate, and took a seat on the steps 
leading to his residence. It must be confessed that 
our friend was alarmed; and whea all at once he 
heard a puppy whine, the perspiration started out on 
his forehead in great drops. He never reflected that 
it might be the poodle, or that it couldn’t be himself, 
He only felt that persons having hydrophobia had a 
dual exi-tence and that the whine must proceed from 
his other self. 

His sense of horror knew no bounds, and in the ex- 
tremity of his terror, he cried lustily for help. His 
wife, recognizing his voice, late as it was, hurried to 
the door in franticalarm. Seeing him seated on the 
gallery, she cried out: 

*O James! what is the matter?” 

“Sallie, come and kiss me, for I aint long for this 
worl?!” whimpered the disconsolate merchant, 

**O, my dear husband, what is the matter?” 
I’m dying, Sallie--dying a horrible death. I’ve 
got the hydrophobia.” 

No wonder his wife shrieked. 
such an awful announcement? 
Bat just then a little breeze wafting to her the 
fames of J ames’s respiration, she concluded it was 
something else the matter with him. 

“Ono, James! You haven’t the hydrophobia.” 

** I tell you I have!” 

‘“* May be vot,” his wife mildly suggested. 

Just then the puppy began to whine again; and 
James shivered as with an agae fit. 

“Come in, my dear, and go to bed,” pleaded the 
lady. ‘ You haven’t got the hydrophobia.” 

**T tell you I have.” 

“Ono, you haven’t.” 

‘Why, confound it, Sallie, haven’t you got any 
ears? Just listen tome hark!” And as if to give 
greater force to his words, James straightened him- 
self up with a stentorian boo-woo-woo! 

The scene was too ridiculous, and despite her grief 
and mortification at his condition, his wife laughed 
immoderately. At this, James turned, and woking 
at ber fiercely, exclaimed : 

“* Woman, go to bed, or confound me if I don’t bite 
you, boo-woo!’”’ 

Despairing of any means of resuscitation, his wife 
suddenly threw upon him a backet fall of water, and 
under its influences succeeded in getting him to bed, 
where the effects of his debauch were slept away. 


Who would not at 
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A COMPARISON, 

A Northern man, while travelling in Baton Rouge, 
La., met a darkey, who had in his possession a coon. 
The carpet-bagger thus aidressed the darkey : 

* Is thatcoon lively?” 

“ O-yes sir,” replied the black possessor of as wild 
a@specimen as ever made tracks in the Comite 
swamp. 

‘ Well, I want a real lively fellow. Pot him on 
that root,” pointing to the lower knob of a very tall 
oak, ‘‘and let’s see if he will stir himself.” 

No sooner said than done, and the coon went up 
the tree like a greased streak of lightning. 

* You are satisfied, buss, he’s lively ?”” 

“Well, yes; but I don’t want a coon in a tree- 
top.” 

The freedman looked up the tree, whistled and 
scratched his head for an idea, and said: 

“Well, boss, dat coon is like a carpet-bagger— 
werry promisinu’ when he’s down, but when he’s up, 
he aint no use to nobody.” 








A CRITIC. 

“* Well, Joe,” said a gentleman to his son, a short 
time ago, ‘ how did yua like Miss Scepheus’s singing 
last night?” 

* Not at all, pa; not at all.” 

** Indeed!” replied the other. ‘‘ Well, do you know 
that I thought it very fine- particularly tnat ‘ Rest, 
warrior, rest?” 

** Ah! there it is, pa; people often go away frum a 
performance quite satisfied, without even asking 
themselves why or wherefore. Now the song you 
have just mentioned was sung very badiy—very bul- 
ly indeed.” 

* Indeed! why so, Joe—why so?” 

“I'll tell you: Shakspeare says, ‘Suit the word to 
the action, the action to the word,’ etc. Now, this 
granted, | say the song was infamously sung; fr, in 
the passage where she says, ‘rest, warrior, rest,’ 
she gives a tremendous shake. Now, I shoald lixe 
toask, if any man coukl rest if another were shakin g 





Tensift to the city sarround-it. 
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